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From the Editor’s Quill 
Socio-Economic Development and Women Empowerment 
In light of Eco-Historical Perspective 


The adopted theme stands highly prudent bearing far-reaching socio-economic 
implications. It is apparent that the past fifteen years have brought in our country an 
interesting and possibly a unique mix of policy measures and socio-economic outcomes. 
In policy terms both globalization and neoliberal economic package on the one hand and 
a growing recognition of the significance of human development on the other have 
influenced discussions of economic strategy and patterns of public allocation. In terms of 
outcome there has been a startling combination of rapid growth of aggregate incomes 
and some (especially urban based) economic activities with sharp increases in economic 
inequalities, widespread poverty and material insecurity amongst a sizeable part of the 
population and uneven evolution of human development indicators. Faster economic 
growth has certainly brought with it an expansion of overall economic opportunities as 
well as dramatically improved consumption standards for upper-income groups. It is 
seen that though the current phase of rapid economic growth has brought unexpected 
successes in some areas, the forward-looking strategies for the future must incorporate 
central concerns in three focus areas; employment, education and health. In addition 
some new issues that have recently cropped up in national level discussion need to be 
addressed in terms of increasing access to land, water and other increasingly scarce 
resources and making their distribution more even or balanced. All these also warrant a 
more purposeful intervention of the state in the structure and functioning in the 
background of eco-historic perspective. 

Another pivotal issue is women empowerment. Empowerment of women is the 
much publicized clichéd concept of the 21" century. The media talks about it, the local 
politicians talk about it, the national leaders talk about it and the international 
community talks about it. In fact enpowerment is a multi-dimensional and multi-faceted 
process. If we study the history of the freedom struggle, it appears crystal clear that the 
women folk had been in the forefront in the fight for social and political emancipation. 
The role of women in the Swadeshi movement, the Non Co-operation movement, the Civil 
Disobedience movement and the Quit India movement are well known. It was the free and 
unassuming participation of women that contributed in attaining the mature phase in 
those aforesaid movements. During that period the editorial of Asomiya in 1939 
emphasising the importance of women’s participation in the peasant organization of the 
Brahmaputra Valley of Assam reflected that the women folk had come forward from the 
kitchen to rescue the country. But in this present century the role of women has been 
changing faster than before and they are now emerging from the past traditions into a 
new era of freedom and rights due to globalization. Women have made great strides in 
the corporate world but still the patriarchal nature of Indian society prevents them from 
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having careers that infringe too much on family life. Women are supporting their families 
with dual incomes thereby increasing the voice not only at home but also at the 
parliament for 50% reservation as they are contributing to the Indian economy at large. 
However, it is argued that Indian society is horizontally and vertically situated in the 
class-caste categories and eventually it is less possible for ultimate empowerment of 
women in our country. These are some of the few aspects that we have humbly focused 
here. A thorough interactive discussion is a matter of vital necessity in the perspective of 
eco-historical aspect. In fact, history should not be on the basis of merely story-telling 
narration connected with ironic, romantic qualities, heroic kings and glamorous queens 
as generally believed by the people all around. Rather, it should be a very serious 
academic and social discipline with multi-dimensional approaches, from the historical 
past to the historiographical present, from the elite to the masses and silent sufferers. In 
fact, the death of history is the death of man not in physical terms, but in terms of his 
identity and roots. 

However, it is our third and humble approach to publish this volume of Journal 
of history department of our College. This editorial does not claim any originality. Much 
of the thoughts expressed here have been picked up from numerous publications. Not a 
perfect volume in many ways, nevertheless we feel that the completion of this volume, in a 
way, is redemption of our pledge to the subject of history. In this context, special 
expression of our gratefulness goes to our founder Principal Sjt. Ananda Saikia, who is 
also a devoted scholar in the field of historical research, Sjt. Durlav Chandra Mahanta, 
founder President, Governing Body and Sjt. Indrajit Kumar Barua, president of the 
present Governing body of our college. Their inspiration and guidance, in fact, sustained 
us in our Journal. We would forever remain grateful to all the contributors of the 
research papers and learned Advisory Board. Finally, we offer our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Parash Gogoi, printing centre, Jorhat for taking up the task of computerization with 
much care and patience. 

Expecting healthy criticism and encouragement from learned section, 

With esteem regards 


Motta, 

a 

Department of History (Dr. Anjan Saikia) 
Cinnamara College, Editor 


Cinnamara, Jorhat-8(Assam) 
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The Idea of Society as reflected in Guru Nanak's Bani (hymns) 


Dr. Daljit Singh 
Incharge 
Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur National Integration Chair, 
And 
Assistant Professor, 
Punjab Historical Studies Department, 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) gave the clarion call of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity at the end of the 18th century which culminated in the 
French Revolution in the year 1789. Economic and social injustice was the cause 
of the struggle. Later on the thinkers in other countries also came forward to raise 
their voice against the injustices being perpetrated on the people in those 
countries. In India too, a state of social discrimination similar to Europe had been 
prevailing for a long time. In the name of spiritual elevation, many cults had come 
to the forefront, yet they had done little good to the masses. In the name of 
various institutions and on the pretaxt of the previous Karma, people were 
discriminated against and divided into many classes and sub-classes. It was 
tolerable so long as there was interchangeability and flexibility in the caste system 
and the caste was recognised on the basis of present Dharma (duty one was 
engaged in), but when it came to be decided only on the basis of birth - one 
became a Sudra only because he was born in the Sudra family and one became 
Brahmin only because he was born in the Brahmin family, thus the system 
became rotten and harmful. Tyranny was let loose on the lower classes and social 
inequality became a fiercely felt phenomenon. 

In the history of Punjab, Guru Nanak (1469-1539) appeared at a time, 
when there was complete disintegration; not only social and political but also 
moral and spiritual. People were deeply engrossed in the observance of petty 
ceremonies, rituals and dogmas. Complete chaos and confusion reigned in every 
sphere of life. Moral degradation, religious corruption and spiritual slavery were 
widely prevalent at that time. The common man of society was ignorant and was 
easily led to fatalism, ritualism and ceremonialism. 

Regarding the religious atmosphere, there was an amalgamation of 
complex and diverse religious beliefs and practices in the medieval society. Due 
to the predominance of the priestly class, the most popular religious texts were 
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Vedas, Purana, Mahabharta and Ramayana. Among the six systems, Vedanta 
was predominant. Besides the three major Hindus sects viz., Shavisim, 
Vaishnavism and Shaktism were also the mainstream. There was also common 
trend of idol-atry, nature-worship and worship of several objects as found in the 
popular religions. 

This type of religious atmosphere in its conformity with rituals, was 
devoid of higher spiritual insight. It was due to the lack of solidarity in religious 
sects as is stated by Indubhushan Banerjee: 

Avatars and divinities, prophets and saints, pirs and dargahs 

obscured the vision of man, dividing them into irreconcilable and 

often actively hostile groups and destroying the very bedrock of all 

true religious belief.' 

In this way, the true spiritual insights of the ancient Indian tradition were 
lost in 'the ostentatious paraphernalia of sects.” 

Guru Nanak has presented a microscopic portrayal of society in his bani. 
He was totally aware of his surrounding atmosphere religious as well as non- 
religious. Being conversant with the nomenclature of diverse profession, different 
religious sects and men of divergent inclinations, he spoke in their own respective 
languages to inculcate the spirit of truth in their minds. He has not only 
condemned the prevalent practices but also conveyed his message by travelling 
extensively. That is why, he is called 'saint-on road’ and 'saint-in-actions'.* 

He condemned the external paraphernalia of religion with in all sacred 
rites, ceremonies, sacrifices, itineraries, idol-worship and ascetic practices which 
enhance man's ego and deprive him of highest spiritual truths. Such men may 
become inactive physically but they continue desiring worldly possessions.* He 
denounced the empty religious rituals prevailing in the Islamic traditions, 
Hinduism, Brahmanism Vaishnav Bhakti, Ras-Lila and Yoga. He reacted strongly 
against the formal ways of worship of orthodox priestly class who read scriptures, 
worship statues and wear religious symbols on their bodies.* Repudiating the false 
practices of contemporary yogis, pandits and mullas, he showed them the way to 
be a true yogi, a true Muslim and a true Brahmin.° The degradation of the moral 
character of man was an apparent fact. The most vicious sins, such as avarice, 
falsehood, lust and arrogance were prevalent. The persons who presumed 
themselves to be thoughtful, contemplative and virtuous were ignorant of the true 
way Of live. 

At the political level, the moral degradation is clearly visible in their 
helplessness and fear before the oppressive rulers. They expressed concern for the 
ruling class for their petty interests. Guru Nanak condemned the rulers for their 
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failure to administer justice to the subjects, enslaving the people's minds and 
perverting their sense of self respect.’ To him, the destiny of a nation is linked up 
with the moral life led by them. Hence the punishment of the Lodhis was a 
consequence of their moral degradation and wrong deeds.? However, the 
implementation of Divine Will is stressed in all spheres of human life. 

Actually, Guru Nanak visualised a distinct social organisation, the 
foundation of which must be laid on the moral and spiritual enlightenment of 
humanity. This radical and a totally new structure of society give expression in 
the medieval terminology. The aim of Guru Nanak was to reorgranise society, in 
a new fabric in the light of his spiritual vision. Equality, brotherhood, social 
justice, humility, classless society and freedom of women are the basic principles 
of his social vision. Through his cosmic vision, he has visualised the cosmic unity 
of animate, inanimate and natural beings which to him are expressions of Divine 
Reality. 

Apparently, the spiritual transformation of man is the inevitable need to 
realize the cosmic unity. Man must transcend himself above the conventional 
patterns and habits. The perfection of inner nature of man points to a new 
awareness or a rebirth into a new dimension of reality with this type of 
transcendent consciousness. Man can develop creative potential and can liberate 
himself from the confinements of physical, mental and emotional shackles. 
Defining the relation of man's cosmic consciousness with the phenomenal life, Dr. 
Radhakrishan states: 

Spiritual life is not a retreat from men and things, but is a 

consuming fire that burns away egoism, destroys bondage and 

penetrates everywhere. 10 

Therefore, spiritual insight indicates to total involvement of a person in all 
domains of life in a detached way. 

At the social level a vivid portrayal of the degenerated society due to its 
vicious administration, social injustice, superstitions, belief in caste, predomin- 
ance of priestly class and servitude of woman, is found in Guru Nanak's hymn 
Asa di var. The superstitious beliefs in sutak, empty ceremonies of Janeu and 
Shradhas are denounced and a new interpretation is offered. In fact, Guru Nanak 
was conscious of the defects of conventions of medieval society; yet he used these 
conventions to convey his ideas. He stressed that sutak or impurity is due to doubt 
and duality and God-oriented man is free from such impurity. 

Repudiating the Janeu ceremony, the stress is laid on the practice of 
compassion, contentment, 'continence and truth which, indeed, is the sacred 
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thread of soul and neither it breaks nor can be lost. Similarly, only hard toil and 
labour and right livelihood are true ancestral offering.'! 

The Guru has rejected the fourfold division of society as it was prevalent 
in the varna system. According to him, the real criterion to judge a man is his 
karma and conduct, not birth.'* It is stated by Sikh theologian Bhai Gurdas that 
Guru Nanak had reduced the four castes into one. It indicates to the formation of 
casteless Sikh society. In fact there was no restriction of caste and creed in the 
spiritual path showed by Guru Nanak. To the God-oriented man, the differences 
of caste, colour and creed evaporate and he visualised God as all-pervasive. 

Household life involves man in union with women, who are the two 
equally important wheels of the household cart. Siddhas and Nathas, though they 
could not completely detach themselves from women, openly preached to abhor 
the woman as she was considered to be the source of many evils. The effects of 
such thinking are visible even today in Indian Society where the woman, even in 
the 21st century, has not attained the desired equality of status with man. 

Before we come to the views of Guru Nanak regarding woman we may 
look back impartially and find that thinkers like Socrates (471 B.C. -399 B.C.) 
and even Aristotle (344 B.C.-322 B.C.) had a very little to say in favour of the 
social status of women: 

"The courage of a man and that of woman is not the same. The courage of 
aman is shown in commanding and that of a woman in obeying."!? 

Aristotle has gone a step further in declaring that woman is an unifinished 
man left standing on lower step in the scale of development. The male is by nature 
superior and the female inferior; the one ruler and the other ruled. Woman is weak 
of will and therefore incapable of independence of character. Her best conditions 
is a quiet home life in which while ruled by the man in her external relations, she 
may be in domestic affairs supreme. She is less courageous, weaker and more 
impulsive. !* 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) bluntly says "Frailty thy name is 
women!"!> His contemporary philosopher Francis Bacon (1561-1626) feels that 
women and children "are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or 
mischief ".!° 

The Indian social structure and culture in the middle ages, women were 
considered to be the origin of all sins and troubles. She had then lost the reverence 
shown to her in the Sloka, ‘Yatra Naryastu Pujante Ramante Tatra Devatah, in 
Munusmrits.'’| The Yogis of India felt proud in redeeming king Bhartarihari, 
Gopicand of Bengal and Rasalu of Punjab from the clutches of their respective 
queens. The woman came to be known as tigress, snake and what not. Even saints 
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of medieval religious movements could not escape from a similar way of 
thinking. Kabir (1398-1518) says, that wealth and woman are nothing but flames, 
radiating their burning effect even through their visualisation. Then what will, be 
the result when there is physical cantact with them. With them man is bound to 
perish.'® Tulsidas is also blamed by many for keeping women in the category of 
Dhola, Pasu Gawara and Sudra. Nevertheless, whatever was the thinking of these 
great men on this matter, even to this day the impact of such thinking is visible on 
the Indian social structure. An impartial analysis of the social status of women 
reveals that though in urban areas in India, women have succeded somewhat in 
making their position higher, yet in the rural parts of India women's liberation is 
nothing but an empty dream. 

The Sikhs have also become the subject to this social evil, though Guru 
Nanak had raised a forceful voice against injustice towards women. He pleaded 
for the full rights to them. He denounced the so called leaders of society for 
attribution of a lower social status to women, who have actively helped in creating 
history by giving birth to kings, emperors, seers and social reformers. He 
vigorously asserts that, a disciplined society without women is impossible to 
attain. Sikhism has been opposed to Sati (self-immolation) rites. Marriage is not 
considered as a means to social security only, rather it is deemed to be the most 
helpful instrument for spiritual uplift. 

Guru Nanak has sanctified married life and accorded an honorable 
position to women in society. Referring to the supremacy of women in the 
universe, he says, "Why revile her of whom are born great one's of the earth."!” 
To him, the social divisions in the form of caste, creed and subjection of women 
are the impediments in the way of spiritual enlightenment. 

He also repudiated the most striking aspects of Indian culture i.e., 
asceticism and monasticism. While the former is related with individual's personal 
efforts, the latter is concerned with social organisations.”? The crux of his views 
becomes apparent not in his condemnation of external symbols, austere practices 
and life of renunciation but also in the ways which he recommends for the same 
end in view. He used the yogic terminology to convey his own ideas and 
denounced the yogi's disguised life who pretended to renounce the world but in 
fact, depended on worldly men for their livelihood.*! The begging of alms was 
disapproved and those fagirs, sadhus and yogis who took to begging were all 
denounced. 

With his comprehensive vision, Guru Nanak has sanctioned and approved 
all worldly pursuits with the condition that they are not to be indulged in at the 
cost of righteousness and truth.”? Stressing the importance of righteous deeds, he 
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stated that the true way of life consists in earning honest livelihood and offering 
charity to the needy.”* In his compositions reference is made to the secrets of 
transcendence by true farming through his minute vision of worldly professions 
such as farming, shop-keeping and trade.”* By farming, however, he has minutely 
visualised the contemporary society. He stressed on the sovereign self-identity of 
man as well as the collective amelioration of social conditions. He criticised the 
accumulation of wealth by injust and evil ways, and emphasized on the need of 
sharing with others whatever one earns. 

Admittedly, spiritual renaissance is the pre-requisite condition to reform 
any society. The acquisition instinct is deeply rooted in man; so the need is to 
penetrate, sublimate and exalt the emotional life through the spiritual 
consciousness. By surrendering ego, and by extricating oneself from the firm 
holds of static system or the conceptual patterns, the enlightened man develops 
new patterns of life in relation to his environment. The spontaneous participation 
in life neither neglects personality nor mundane activities. 

A distinguishing point of Guru Nanak's vision is the social aspect of 
emancipation i.e., one needs society or company of sangat (congregation) to 
attain perfection.” After emancipation, to make spiritual life effective, one must 
develop harmonious social relationship by living in society in a detached way 
and serving as an ideal for others.*° The implementation of this new vision of life 
and the foundation of Sikh Panth is clearly evident in the later period of Guru 
Nanak's life; when he stayed at Kartarpur and lived the life of householder like his 
followers and built up Kartarpur as ‘community centre.”’ The institution of langar 
was also initiated by him to underscore the notion of brotherhood and to 
emphasize the collective duties of followers towards the Guru.”® Guru Nanak 
abolished all barriers by his Langer system. He freely served food to all the castes 
and them used to eat with then on the same floor. Though he was accepted as the 
Guru, he sat by the side of all and felt a joy in being equal to them. This system 
was a direct attack at the caste system and it strengthened a new social structure 
with its emphasis on the dignity of labour and individual's responsibility for social 
welfare. 

Today one is pained to note that in spite of so many legislations being 
enforced by the Government, social equality and negation of caste consideration 
is a goal far away from the masses. We have not learnt to feel the fatherhood of 
One God and the brotherhood among men, but about five hundred years ago Guru 
Nanak not only raised his voice against social injustices, he successfully 
demonstrated how his principle of equality could be implemented. He tried his 
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utmost to make the society a healthy gathering of Gurmukhs who are expected to 
be full of love for fellow-beings and without ego. 

Guru Nanak has envisaged the humanistic aspect of religion wihch makes 
no distinction between the contemplative life and the social service. To him, 
spiritual orientation leads to social orientation. However, Guru Nanak's religion 
was not a mere enunciation of creed but it was imbued with comprehensive vision 
and revolutionary spirit which developed into a distinct socio-religious 
organisation promoting solidarity within the community. 

Guru Nanak Dev never saw a man as higher or lower. He wanted the 
development of everybody in every possible way. Individual man being the 
fundamental unit of society, he conceived of an ideal individual. He named him 
Gurmukh, whereas fifth Sikh Guru, Guru Arjan Dev (1563-1606) called him the 
BrahmanJnani; tenth Sikh Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, (1666-1708) ‘Khalsa. Guru 
Nanak wished to create a society where Surat, Mat, Mana and Buddh co-ordinate 
to make man a beautiful piece of work. He wanted to procure a balance among the 
emotions, desires and thoughts of man. He never conceived a society in which on 
the one side there were only the elite and on the other, the superstitious, the 
mentally backward and the down-trodden people. 

Samkhya explains Antahkarna whose components are Manas Buddh, Citta 
and Ahamkara. Guru Nanak says that Surat, Mat, Mana and Buddh are four 
faculties which work jointly and influence the inner structure of man and the outer 
structure of society. Surat is that faculty which remembers and keeps record of all 
events and impressions. It may be called Citta also. Waves of emotions and 
passions come to Mana whereas Mat is Mamatva : a sense of possession, a sort of 
ego, which establish the relation of the individual with the outer objects of the 
world. Buddh confirms the work of these two mentioned above, putting forward 
sO many argument and necessary precedents. These three jointly make Surat; in 
other words, Surat is a unifying thread among all and yet also a separate force. 
Guru Nanak at so many places in his hymns, has stressed upon making Surat 
strong as well as pure by the chiseling of Mat, Mana and Buddh. 

Guru Nanak wanted to evolve a society in which neither Mat nor Mana 
nor Buddh should have an over-emphasis. Surat of the Individual should be 
beautiful and dignified blend of all these faculties, where head and heart should 
have an equal status. Though the heart has needs of its own which the head can 
rarely understand, yet we should not overlook the importance of either, and 
reasonable restraint is required on both. This restraint is possible only when we 
adopt the Surat Marga or the way of consciousness leading to super- 
consciousness. The beauty of the life of the individual, following this way of 
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Surat, is delineated by Dr. Balbir Singh in his Surat Sabad Vicar by saying that 
equipped with the insight of ‘Surta'(Surati) the man is more occupied with the 
harmony of the universe rather than its unity, Sabda with the harmony of the 
universe rather than its unity. Sabda in its primal sense signifies the musical 
harmony into which the Surta'(Surati) gets easily absorbed. It is thus the aesthetic 
interest that begins to play on the chords of the soul and through its attunement 
opens the gateway to self-realisation. 

Secondly, Guru Nanak never saw a man as a Hindu, a Sikh, a Muslim. He 
saw man as a Jiva who has come to earth to earn goodness through complete 
surrender before God and through service to humanity. Sikhism thus consistent to 
its universalism, refuses to accredit the caste institution in social ethics and its 
seers, on the basis of their direct intuitive knowledge deny, God having favoured 
a few by bringing them out from the higher parts of His body. 

Suppose, as has been enunciated in Purusa Sukta of Rigveda that 
Brahmins came out of the mouth, Ksatriyas out of arms, Vaisyas out of thighs and 
Sudras out of feet of all pervading Purusa, even then discrimination against 
certain castes is baseless. One should not forget that though these four varnas 
came out of different organs of the body yet they came out of the same body. If 
the feet are hurt or cut away from the body or the arms are no more with the body, 
the whole of the body suffers and becomes crippled. When one portion of the 
body is tortured, the agony is felt by the entire body and not merely by a 
particular organ. So, whether situated at the lower or upper portion, there always 
remains an organic unity among the different parts of the body. But alas! This 
way little understood in the later ages and many inequalities developed in society. 

It is incredulous that nobody earlier to Guru Nanak had raised a voice 
against the inequalities of the caste system. The attitude of almost all the Bhaktas 
towards caste system was very revolutionary but their onslaughts remained weak 
as many of them had come from so-called lower castes. These revered Bhaktas 
inspired many shattered the dogmas of worship and practical life yet they almost 
failed to bring about any fruitful change in the caste system. In Guru Granth 
Sahib when we read the hymns of Namdev (1270-1350 tailor by caste), Ravidas 
(1414- a Chamar by caste) and Kabir (a weaver), we clearly see a melancholic not 
underlying their hymns as they speak against the injustices and cruelties being 
perpetrated on the basis of high and low castes. Kabir says that all men mock at 
him for his low caste. He is fierce when he asks a Pandit how was he a Brahmin 
and Kabir a Sudra and how he could make distinction between the blood of Kabir 
and his own. But still we may feel that these Bhaktas could not receive enough 
attention of the so-called high caste people. 
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Guru Nanak himslef belonged to a higher caste (Khatri), he chose from 
the very beginning of his life his life-long companion Mardana who not only 
belonged to a lower caste (Mirasi) but was also Muslim. Mardana remained day 
and night with Guru Nanak for forty-seven years upto the end of his life. Guru 
Nanak many times was admonished by his father for this type of revolutionary 
action, but the Guru was firm in his tenets that 'vain is the pride of caste, vain the 
pride of glory; the Lord alone gives different shades to all’. 
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Right-Left-Right: The Scheduled Castes in the Legislative 
Assembly Elections in West Bengal from 1952 to 2016 


Dr. Rup Kumar Barman 
Professor and Head 
Department of History 
Jadavpur University, West Bengal 


‘Democracy’, as a form of government; largely depends on electoral 
mobilization of voters by major political parties or their alliances. Even regional 
and ethno-cultural groups are receiving importance in electoral politics in the 
recent times to maintain the flavour of ‘Indian democracy’. Since a couple of 
decades ‘caste’ (and numerous sub-castes) has been a matter of political 
mobilization both for national and regional political parties especially for 
formation of union government. This trend has been equally noticed in certain 
provinces of India especially where the Scheduled Castes (SCs) have significant 
concentration in the total demography with reserve constituencies. 

West Bengal, territorially a small state with 21463270 SC populations 
(what is 23.5% of the state’s population) has been experiencing caste-politics 
especially in the assembly elections since 1952. Electoral features from 1952 to 
2016 show that the Scheduled Castes have been used in electoral politics in West 
Bengal merely as ‘voters’. They have been controlled by the ‘Rights’1, both 
‘national’ and ‘regional’; till 1962. The period from 1962 to 1976 was a 
transitional phase from the ‘Rights’ to ‘Lefts’2. Emergence of the ‘Lefts’ and 
establishment of their control over the Scheduled Castes had kept them under the 
‘Left control’ in West Bengal till 2010. However, re-emergence of the ‘Rights’ 
(particularly of the All India Trinamul Congress or AITMC) has transformed 
them as the ‘puppet dancers’ under the direction of the ‘Rights’. 

Hence, the Scheduled Castes are parading from ‘right’ to ‘left’ and ‘left’ 
to ‘right’ under the strict control of the political parties dominated by the non- 
Scheduled Castes (General/Upper Castes). Experience of the Indian democracy 
and electoral mobilization has wiped out them from ‘power’ in West Bengal since 
the 1960’s. The United Front (UF Government 1967-1969), the Government of 
Ajay Mukherjee and Siddhartha Sankar Ray (1972-1977)4, the Left Front (LF 
Government 1977-2011) and the AITMC-led Government (from 2011 to till 
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date)® all have used the Scheduled Caste representatives in the government merely 
as ‘silent order bearers’. 

This paper will thus highlight that the Scheduled Castes as a ‘collective 
social category’ has no political presence at least in West Bengal. Here, sub-caste 
is more important because of regional concentration of certain SC sub-castes such 
as the Rajbanshis, Namasudras, Poundras, Bauris, Bagdis, Mals, Muchis, etc. The 
smaller SC Sub-Castes have no political importance at least in the Assembly 
election. So in this paper I’ll highlight that inspite of having huge concentration, 
the Scheduled Castes have failed to transform them in West Bengal as a strong 
political force. 

Il 
The Scheduled Castes of West Bengal and Their distribution 

Territorially, West Bengal is the 14" state of India (with 88,752 skm? or 
2.69% of India’s total territory) while population-wise it is fourth with 7.54% of 
India’s total population (91,347,736 out of 1210193422 as per the census of 2011 
census). Among the Scheduled Caste (SC) population of India, West Bengal is 
sharing 12.88% (total 21463270 out of 166,635,700 in India 2011) what is again 
23.49% of State’s population. Scheduled Castes of West Bengal are divided into 
60 Sub-castes with wide-ranging diversity. While five major sub-castes like the 
Rajbanshis (3801677), the Namasudras (3504642), the Bagdis (3058265), the 
Poundras (2450260) and the Bauris (1,228,635) collectively constituted 14043479 
souls, i.e. 76% and rest 55 sub-castes constitute only 24% (4409076 heads only). 
Population of some sub-castes is even less than two thousand like the Banters 
(138), the Dabgars (252), the Halalkhors (1174), etc). 

Distribution of the Scheduled Castes in West Bengal is quite interesting. 
Total SC population of South 24 Parganas (2464032), North 24 Parganas 
(2169084) and Bardhaman (2115719) districts is more than 2000000 (as per the 
census of 2011) in each. Similarly, Nadia (1546917), Jalpaiguri (1458278), Cooch 
Behar (1414336), Hooghly (1344021), Bankura (1174447) and West Midnapur 
(1128269) districts have also heavy concentration of the SCs. These districts 
collectively have 14815103 Scheduled Caste populations what is 69.02% of the 
total SC population of the state. It means other nine districts of West Bengal are 
hosting only 30.98% of the SCs. 

Table 1:District-wise population of the Scheduled Castes in West Bengal 2011 
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State/District Total Total SC Male Female Position % of the 
population | Population of the SCs to total 
district in population 
terms of 
total SC 
population 
West Bengal | 91347736 | 21463270 | 11003304 | 10459966 10% of 23.5%of the 
total SC State 
population 
of India 
Darjeeling 1842034 317275 161495 155780 17 17% 
Jalpaiguri 3869675 1458278 750841 707437 3 37.68% 
Koch Bihar 2822780 1414336 728506 685830 6 50.10% 
North 3000849 807950 418288 389662 13 26.92% 
Dinajpur 
South 1670931 482754 248312 234442 16 28.89% 
Dinajpur 
Maldah 3997970 835430 432744 402686 12 20.89% 
Murshidabad | 7102430 897534 460143 437391 11 12.63% 
Birbhum 3596292 1033140 529001 504139 10 29.49% 
Barddhaman | 7723663 2115719 1079584 1036135 3 27.39% 
Nadia 5168488 1546917 798258 748659 4 29.92 
North 24 10082852 2169084 1115458 1053626 2 21.51% 
Parganas 
Hugli 5520389 1344021 680992 663029 7 24.34% 
Bankura 3596292 1174447 593440 581007 8 32.65% 
Puruliya 2927965 567767 290789 276978 15 19.39% 
Haora 4841638 718951 367053 351898 14 14.89% 
Kolkata 4486679 241932 128053 113879 18 5.39% 
South 24 8153176 2464032 1266504 1197528 1 30.22% 
Parganas 
West 5943300 1128269 570125 558144 9 18.98% 
Medinipur 
East 5094238 745434 383718 361716 14 14.63% 
Medinipur 


Source: Computed from the Census of 2011 and taken from Rup Kumar Barman: Annual Report 
of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project titled: Changing Nature of Caste in Postcolonial India: 
A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal (Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 2016). 


From the perspective of the percentage of the SCs to the total population, it is, 
however, quite different than the total population. It is very high in Cooch Behar 
(50.10%), Jalpaiguri (37.68%), Bankura (32.65%), South 24 Parganas (30.22%), 
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Nadia (29.92%), South Dinajpur (28.89%), Bardhaman (27.39%) and in Uttar 
Dinajpur (26.92%) districts. North 24 Parganas as a district although has second 
largest SC population but in terms of percentage to the total population, the SCs 
are only 21.51%. East Midnapur and West Midnapur have also similar features in 
regards to the SC demography.’ 


Map 1A. Rajbanshi Belt in (dark shed), 1B: Namasudra Belt (in dark shed) 


Like the district-wise population, sub-caste wise population (of bigger SC 
communities) of West Bengal is also very much interesting. From the census data 
of 2011 it appears that 80.69% of the Rajbanshis are living in the northern 
districts such as Cooch Behar, Alipurduar, North Dinajpur, South Dinajpur, 
Maldah and Darjeeling of West Bengal. Regional concentration has also been 
found in case of the Namasudras, the second largest SC community of West 
Bengal (3504642). They are mainly distributed in Nadia (903186) and North 24 
Parganas (856371) district of West Bengal. In Nadia (903186 out of 1546917) and 
North 24 Parganas (856371 out of 2169084) the Namasudras are 58.38% and 
39.48% of total SC population respectively. Distribution of the Poundras is also 
very much intersecting. South 24 Parganas, North 24 Parganas, Howrah and East 
Midnapur are the districts of their concentration. In South 24 Parganas, the 
Poundras are 61.82% of total SC population (1,523,399 out of 2464032 ) while in 
North 24 Parganas they are 21.82% of total SC population (473302 out of 
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2169084). It means 81.03% of the Poundras are living in these two districts 
(1996701 out of 2464032). 
Map 2.A: The Poundra Belt, Map.2B: The Bagdi-Bauri Belt 


The Bagdis, on the other hand, have special concentration in Bardhaman, 
Hooghly, Bankura, Birbhum and West Midnapur districts. 71.62% of the Bagdis 
are concentrated in these districts. Like the Bagdis, the Bauris have also regional 
concentration. They are mainly distributed in Bankura, Purulia, Bardhaman, 
Birbhum and Hooghly. 94.63% (1162746 out of 1228665) of the Bauris are 
distributed in these districts. Thus it appears that the Bauris and the Bagdis are 
living in the same geographical area of West Bengal what I have classified as 
‘Bagdi-Bauri_ belt’ in terms of SC demography of West Bengal. These 
demographic features of the major SC-sub-castes have their inevitable influence 
in the elections held during the period between 1952 and 2016 what I’Il discuss in 
the sub-sequent sections. ° 
Ill 

The background of electoral experience of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal 

With wide ranging diversity in population composition, the SCs had 
entered to the electoral politics of West Bengal in 1952 although they had 
preliminary experience of electoral mobilization of their caste feeling under the 
colonial state. In the first half of the twentieth century, the Scheduled Castes of 
undivided Bengal had participated in the election of Bengal Legislative council as 
held in 1920, 1922, 1926 and 1929 off course without any caste-based reserve 
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constituencies. They, however, got 30 reserve seats in the Assembly election as 
held in 1937 and 1946. ° After the partition (of Bengal in 1947 as a pre-condition 
of independence of India and Pakistan), the electoral politics in West Bengal took 
a new dimension. The new province of West Bengal (with 90 MLAs) along with 
the allotted territories also got former Cooch Behar State in 1950 as one of its 
districts (along with two MLAs). !® But West Bengal got only 14 SC reserve seats 
while East Bengal retained 16 such seats filled up by the members of Namasudra, 
Rajbanshi, Malo and Kaibartya sub-castes. On the contrary, there was no 
Namasudra member in West Bengal Legislative Assembly in between 1947 and 
1951 while the Rajbanshis had five members. At the same time, West Bengal- 
based Scheduled Caste communities like the Poundras (3) , Mals (1) , Bagdis (1), 
Bauris (2), etc., had their significant presence in the Assembly. 1! 


Table 2: Distribution of the Legislative Constituencies in West Bengal: 1952-2016 


Sl Year General SC ST Total Anglo Indian 
No seats Constituencies Constituencies no seats Seats 

1 1952 186 40 12 238 2 

2 1957 194 43 15 252 4 

3 1962 194 43 15 252 4 

4 1967 209 55 16 280 4 

5 1969 209 55 16 280 2 

6 1971 209 os) 16 280 1 

7 1972 209 55 16 280 1 

8 1977 218 59 17 294 1 

9 1982 218 59 17 294 1 
10 1987 218 59 17 294 1 
11 1991 218 59 17 294 1 
12 1996 218 59 17 294 1 
13 2001 218 59 17 294 1 
14 2006 218 59 17 294 1 
15 2011 210 68 16 294 1 
16 2016 210 68 16 294 1 


Source: Rup Kumar Barman: Annual Report of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project titled: 
Changing Nature of Caste in Postcolonial India: A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal, 
(Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 2016). 


Under the government of Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh (1947-48), three 
West Bengal-based Scheduled Caste members had their place in the ministry 
(Hemchandra Naskar of the Poundras, Mohinimohun Barman of the Rajbanshis 
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and Radha Nath Das of the Bagdis). However, after Dr.Ghosh’s resignation (on 
Pee | anuary, 1948), Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray (as Chief Minister) had formed the 
ministry with 13 members. Two Scheduled Caste ministers [Mohinimohan 
Barman (Shyamapada Barman after his death in 1949) and Hemchandra Naskar] 
were allowed to maintain their portfolios. This arrangement was continued till the 
general election of 1952. From the election of 1952 to 2016, there are four phases 
in ‘electoral Politics’ in west Bengal such as - (i) from 1952 to 1966, (ii) from 
1967 to 1976, (iii) from 1977 to 2011, and (iv) from 2011 to 2016; what Ill 
discuss in the subsequent sections of paper. 

IV 

The SCs under Right Control (1952-1966) 

First phase of electoral politics began in West Bengal in 1952. In 1952, 
total number of seats in the West Bengal Assembly was 240 with 2 Anglo-Indian 
seats. Out of total seats, 40 and 12 seats were declared to be reserved for the SCs 
and Scheduled Tribes (STs) respectively. So the Scheduled Castes had 40 confirm 
constituencies and had options to contest in the general seats. The result of 1952’s 
election shows that the Congress alone got victory in 27 SC reserve seats. It 
means the Scheduled Castes political aspirants were remained under the strict 
control of the Congress. However, the result of this election had also showed that 
the Scheduled Casts were considerably mobilized by the Lefts. For the Lefts 
(including the Communist Party of India (CPI), Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP), Marxist Forward Block (MFB), Forward Block (FB), Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP), etc); Scheduled Castes were significant targets (because of their ‘lower 
class’ background). They collectively captured 11 SC reserve seats. 1” 


Table 3: Party-wise result of the Legislative Assembly 1952-1966 in the SC reserve 


constituencies 
SI Year Reservation Congress | Left (CPI, Others | Remarks 
No Scheduled RSP, MFB, 
Caste seat FB, PSP) 

1 1952 40 21 11 02 SC also got 
victory in 6 
general seats 

2 1957 43 34 08 01 

3 1962 43 30 11 02 SCs also got 
victory in 3 
General seats 


CPI= Communist Party of India, RSP= Revolutionary Socialist Party, MFB= Marxist Forward 
Bloc, Source: Rup Kumar Barman: Annual Report of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project 
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titled: Changing Nature of Caste in Postcolonial India: A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West 
Bengal, (Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 2016). 


The trend of political domination of the Congress was continued in the 
subsequent two elections (1957 and 1962). However, political control of the 
Congress on the Scheduled Castes was decreased in 1962 from 79% (1957) to 
69% (1962). So success of the Lefts was increased from 25.52% (1957) to 
25.58% in 1962. However, success of the Scheduled Castes in un-reserved seats 
(General) was decreased considerably. While in 1952’s election 6 Scheduled 
Caste candidates got victory in general constituencies, in 1962 they got victory 
only in 3 general constituencies. It means 50% fall in success of the SCs in 
general seats. As a whole it appears that the first phase of electoral politics in 
West Bengal, the Congress had maintained its control on the Scheduled Castes. 

Vv 
From Right to Left: The SCs in the Transitional Phases (1967-2001) 

The Second phase of electoral politics in West Bengal was initiated in the 
1960’s. Outbreak of the Indo-China War (1962), continuity of refugee influx from 
East Pakistan (especially from 1964 after the Hazratbal incident),internal conflicts 
within the Provincial Congress especially after the death of Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Ray ( inl1962) and off cause the growth of anti-Congress sentiment had placed 
West Bengal into a chaotic condition. Split within the CPI and birth of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI (M)) although was an indicator of the 
division among the Lefts but smaller left parties come closer for greater 
achievement. 

With a background of internal contradiction, West Bengal had proceeded 
for fourth general election as held in 1967. There were certain new features in this 
election. Firstly number of total seats in the Assembly was increased to 284 (from 
256) and SC reserve seats were increased to 55 (from 43). Secondly it was a first 
election for the newly formed CPI (M). Thirdly the Lefts and the Right political 
parties had formed alliances as per their own choice. There were basically two 
alliances which appeared as a political challenge for the Congress. First one was 
called United Leftist Front (ULF) includes CPI (M), RSP, SSP, SUCI, WBI and 
MEFB. The second one was called Peoples United Left Front (PULF) led by the 
Bangla-Congress (B.Cong) where CPI and FB were electoral partners. 

The result of the election of 1967 went against the Congress. In the SC 
reserve seats control of the Congress was decreased considerably. Congress got 
23 seats out of 55 (41.81%). In entire North Bengal, the Congress got only 4 SC 
seats. However, Congress could maintain its control on the SCs of Murshidabad 
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(2 out of 2), Calcutta (1 out of 1), Midnapur (3 out of 5), Birbhum (3 out of 4), 
Bankura (2 out of 4) and Burdwan (4 out of 6). On the other hand, the ULF and 
PULF had successfully brought the SCs in their favour. The ULF partners like 
CPI (M), SSP and SUC got 8, 3 and | SC seats respectively. Success rate of the 
PULF is comparatively higher than the ULF. The PULF partners like B.Cong, 
CPI and FB got 10, 1 and 6 SC reserve seats respectively. On the other hand, 
Janasangha (JS) and PSP got one seat each. One SC seat was won by an 
independent candidate. Thus it appears that the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal 
were ‘going under the control of anti-Congress political parties by rejecting the 
Congress.’ 8 

Anti-Congress sentiment was transformed into a ground reality after the 
election when two alliances (ULF and PULF) came closer and formed the United 
Front (UF). Under the leadership of Ajay Mukherjee (of B. Cong) the UF 
Government started its journey with Jyoti Bose (of the CPI (M)) as its Deputy 
Chief Minister, Harekrishna Konar (of CPI (M)) as Land and Land Revenue 
Minister, Hemanta Kumar Basu (of FB) as Public Works Minister, Nani 
Bhattacharya (of RSP) as Health Minister and Subodh Banerjee (of SUC) as 
labour Minister. The Scheduled Caste had, however, very negligible presence in 
this Government. Out of 19 only Charu Mihir Sarkar as SC MLA (of B. Cong. of 
Hanskhali Constituency) was given berth in the ministry. However, Jagadananda 
Roy (of SSP of Falakata SC Constituency) got place in the Government as Deputy 
Minister (Scheduled Caste and Tribal Welfare Department). Thus we do notice 
that inspite of transition of the Scheduled Caste from the Congress to class based 
politics, they failed to achieve power under the new leadership. 


Table 4: Party-wise Election Results of the Legislative Assembly 1967- 1972 in the SC 
reserve seats 


Sl Year | SC Congress- | CPIM-Led B-Cong-led IND | Others 
No seats | led Alliance Alliance 
Alliance (CPIM, RSP, | (B.Cong., 

SSP, CPI, FB) 

SUC,WPI, 

MEB, RCPI,) 
1 1967 | 55 25 8+2 9+1+6=16 0 0 
z 1969 | 55 12 15+14+3+3 11+8+2 0 0 

CPI-2, FB-1, 

3 1971 | 55 22 27 0 0 SUC-3 
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5 1972 | 55 46 3 0 1 CPI-5 


CPI=Communist Party of India, CPIM= Communist Party of India (Marxist), RSP=Revolutionary 
Socialist Party, MFB= Marxist Forward Bloc, RCPI=, SSP, SUCI= WPI, Source: Rup Kumar 
Barman: Annual Report of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project titled: Changing Nature of 
Caste in Postcolonial India: A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal (Jadavpur 
University, Kolkata, 2016). 

The UF Government started its journey with 18 common programmes to 
develop a ‘corruption free administration’ and to fulfill electoral promises. 14 And 
one of the major steps of this Government was ‘vesting of agricultural land and its 
distribution’ under the guidance of Hare Krishna Konar (of Land and Land 
Revenue Department). But the B.Cong and the land owning section of West 
Bengal were not agreed to tolerate the land reform policy of the UF Government. 
For them, it was a step for creating social instability. Internal contradiction of the 
LF Government took a serious turn when Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh resigned 
from the ministry. On 2" November, 1967 along with 17MLAs Dr. Ghosh had 
withdrawn his support from the Government and formed a new party called 
Progressive Democratic Front (PDF). Thus Ajay Mukherjee’s Government lost 
majority and fell on 21*' November 1967. © Dr. Prafulla Ghosh now formed the 
government. However, this Government failed to continue its rule. On 20" 
February, 1968 presidential rule was imposed on West Bengal. West Bengal now 
was waiting for mid-term election. 

Mid-term election was held in 1969 which again went in favour of the UF. 
The B.Cong maintained its position (with a total 33 seats) while the Lefts had 
increased their MLAs. The CPI (M) appeared as the largest political Party. 
Naturally the Lefts had considerably strengthened their position in the SC reserve 
seats. The Lefts got 22 SC Seats (CPI(M)-15, RSP-1, SSP-3 and SUC-3). On the 
other hand, B.Cong got 11, CPI got 2 and FB got 8 SC reserve seats. The 
Congress bagged only 12 SC seats. The UF collectively got 43 SC seats (out of 
55). This electoral mandate had empowered the Lefts to continue their 
propaganda for ‘class struggle’ as well for land reforms. According to the 
government reports, the UF Government had vested around one million acres of 
agricultural land in 1967-70. !° This policy had created two opposite views among 
the Scheduled Castes. While the landless Scheduled Castes got the taste of 
ownership on land, the land owning Scheduled Castes condemned this act of the 
UF Government. !7 A similar view was also developed within Bangla Congress. 
Eventually Ajay Mukherjee had resigned from the post of Chief Minister on 16" 
March 1970 and West Bengal again experienced presidential rule till 15° March 
1971. 
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The election of 1971 was a challenge for all factions. The CPI (M) and its 
alliance partners got 123 seats where 27 were SC seats. Thus out of total 111 
CPI(M) MLAs 27 were SCs what indicates the establishment of control of the 
CPI (M) on the SCs. But the government was formed in 1971 by Ajay Mukherjee 
(B. Cong.) with the Congress (R), SSP, PSP, and the ML. The CPI, FB and 
CONG (O) had supported the Government from the outside. Thus the Scheduled 
Castes had less opportunity to mobilize the Government. Only Jagadananda Ray 
(Cooperative Department) and Gobinda Chandra Naskar (State Minister of Health 
and agriculture) got berth in the ministry. This opportunity was again very much 
limited since Ajay Mukherjee resigned from the Government within three months 
(2™! April 1971—29" June 1971). In such a political instability new election was 
held in 1972. 

In the election of 1972, the Bangla Congress merged itself with the 
Congress. A few prominent leaders of SSP and FB had also joined the Congress. 
The CPI formed alliance with the Congress. The Left Front (CPI (M), RSP, RCPI, 
MFB, SUC, BBC, WPI, SP etc) thus now facing a serious challenge from the 
Congress. As a result, the Lefts lost its position. The CPI (M) got only 3 SC seats 
while the Congress and CPI collectively got 51 seats (Cong-46, CPI-5). In the 
Ministry, however, the Scheduled Castes had no presence (except Gobinda 
Chandra Naskar as State Minister). It means the Scheduled Castes inspite of being 
the strong supporters of the ruling party lost their existence in the electoral 
politics. The second phase, i.e. the transitional of electoral politics was thus full 
with rise and fall of many political parties where the Scheduled ‘Caste 
representatives merely performed their dances as directed by their political 
masters (both the Lefts and Rights).’ 

Electoral politics in the third phase (1977-2011) was totally different from 
the second phase. Rise of the Left Front (LF) with clear majority in 1977 had 
radically changed the political stability of West Bengal. The Left partners (CPI 
(M), RSP, FB, RCPI, etc) had successfully mobilized the Scheduled Castes. 
Again number of SC reserve Seats was increased to 59 from 55. From 1977 to 
2006, the Left Parties had continued their absolute control on the State. In the SC 
reserve seats their strength varies from 49 to 54. It means the Left Front had 
successfully established its control on the Scheduled Castes. It was changed only 
with the beginning of the fourth stage in 2011 when Trinamul Congress-led 
alliance (AITMC, CONG, SUC) had uprooted the Left Front from West Bengal 
and established its Government under the leadership of Miss Mamata Banerjee. 
This alliance got 51 SC seats (TMC-41, CONG-9, SUC-1) out of 68. On the 
contrary the Left Front maintained its victory only on 17 SC reserve Seats. Again 
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in 2016, the AITMC has maintained its control on the SCs and the Lefts lost their 
control on them. It means the clear transition of political submission of the 
Scheduled Castes from the Lefts to the Rights. 


Table 5: Party-wise Election Results of the Legislative Assembly 1977-2006 (except- 1991 
and 1996) in the SC reserve seat 


SI | Year | Schedule | Congres Left Front Indepe Other | AITM 
No d Caste s-led (CPIM, FB, ndent C 
seat Alliance MFB, RCPI, RSP) 
1 1977 59 03 49 (CPIM-39,FB-5, 0 SUC-3 
MB-1,RCPI-1, RSP- Janata-04 
3) 
2 1982 59 03 54 (CPIM-42,FB- 1 SUC-1 
5,RSP-3,RCPI-1,CPI- 
1,MFB-2) 
3 1987 59 03 53 (CPIM-43, FB-4, 1 1 
RSP-5, CPI-1) 
4 2001 59 03 48 (CPIM-37, RSP- 1 07 
4,FB-5, WBSP- 
1,CPI-1) 
5 2006 59 02 54 (CPIM-44, FB- 0 SUC-1 02 
5,RSP-4,WBSP-1) 
6 2011 68 09 17(CPIM-10, RSP- 0 SUC-1 41 
2,FB-4,CPI-1) 
7 2016 68 BJP 


Note: CPI= Communist Party of India, CPIM= Communist Party of India (Marxist), FB= Forward 
Bloc, RSP= Revolutionary Socialist Party, MFB= Marxist Forward Bloc, RCPI=Revolutionary 
Communist Party of India , SSP=Somyukta Socialist Party, SUCI=Socialist Unity Centre of India. 
Source: Source: Rup Kumar Barman: Annual Report of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project 
titled: Changing Nature of Caste in Postcolonial India: A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West 
Bengal (Jadavpur University, Kolkata, 2016). 
VI 
The Scheduled and the Sub-Casteism 

The results of the elections from 1957 to 2016 along with party-wise 
control have witnessed the sub-caste wise domination in the SC constituencies. 
All the political parties (both rights and lefts) as per their party lines have 
mobilized the Scheduled Castes on the basis of sub-castes instead of ‘Scheduled 
Caste’ identity as a consolidated one. Thus all left and right political parties have 
nominated the Scheduled Caste candidates in the SC reserave constituencies 
according to the population concentration of a particular sub-caste in a particular 
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constituency. No non-Rajbanshi candidate was nominated by the Congress as well 
left in the Rajbanshi dominated North Bengal in the assembly elections. Starting 
from 1952 to 2001 the SC MLAs of Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, North Dinajpur and 
South Dinajpur all were Rajbanshis by sub-caste. the non-Rajbanshi SC — sub- 
castes could get success only in Malda and Darjeeling districts (only 2 SC seats). 
However, many non-Rajbanshi SCs have contested the election in these seats as 
independent candidates as well as the candidates of the minor political parties. 
But they failed mobilize the voters. Such feature has also been noticed in the 
Namasudra and Poundra dominated regions as well as Bagdi-Bauri-Dom-Sunri- 
Muchi dominated regions of West Bengal. 

It is because of this sub-casteism numerically smaller SC sub-castes have 
failed to receive political importance in electoral politics.:.Thus SC reserve 
constituencies have virtually transformed political contests among a few sub- 
castes such as the Rajbanshis, Namasudras, Poundras, Bagdis, Bauris, Doms, 
Muchis ,Mals, etc. So inspite of best efforts of the Lefts to treat the Scheduled 
Castes of West Bengal along the ‘class line’ the Scheduled Castes have failed to 
cross the level of their Sub-Castes, i.e. Rajbanshi, Namasudra, Poundra , Bauri, 
Bagdi , Dom, etc. 

It has also been noticed in the electoral analysis that all major political 
parties (both regional national) have treated the SC candidates merely as obedient 
followers of their political commands and agendas. And in all cases the ‘non- 
Scheduled Caste dominated political parties’ have nominated those SCs as 
candidates those who would be their ardent and loyal followers without 
questioning the commands. It is also a fact that the Scheduled Caste communities 
have failed to organize themselves under their own political party (parties). 
Although in 2011, 37 SC candidates contested the election as BSP (Bahujan 
Samaj Party) Candidates but they could secure only 0.82% to 2.65% of valid 
votes. It signifies their political subordination in the politics of postcolonial West 
Bengal.!8 


Conclusion 

Politicization of caste in electoral politics has been a common trend in 
postcolonial India. From the very beginning of assembly election in independent 
India, caste issue has been taken into consideration by almost political parties 
especially in the SC reserve constitutes. Along with other parts of India West 
Bengal has also experienced caste-politics since 1952. However, here caste- 
politics has remained is more sub-caste centric. It is because of having 
demographic concentration of a particular SC sub-caste (such as the Rajbanshis , 
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Namasudras, Poundras, Bagdis, etc) in a particular geographical areas the sub- 
casteism appeared as a common phenomenon. 

Thus geographical and demographic features have enabled the numerically 
major sub-castes (such as the Rajbanshis, Namsudras, Poundras, Bagdis, Baouris, 
etc.) to establish their political domination in the SC-reserve constituencies of 
different districts of West Bengal. These sub-castes are also trying to organize 
their fellows under the banner of their caste-based socio-cultural organizations. 
Other Scheduled Caste communities are politically scattered and now being 
controlled by national and regional level political parties. It is because of sub- 
casteism among the Scheduled Castes, the non-Scheduled Caste-dominated 
political parties are utilizing them as electoral salves. As political subalterns, they 
are thus parading from Right to Left and Left to Right. 


Notes and References 

'T have used the term Rights, to express a combination of Right-wing political parties of colonial 
and postcolonial India such as the Indian National Congress (INC), Bangla Congress (B.Cong), 
Bhartaitya Janata Party (BJP), All India Trinamul Congress (AITMC), and so on. 

The ‘Lefts’ means Left-wing political parties of both regional and national status including 
Communist Party of India (CPI), Communist Party of India (Marxist)(CPIM), Revolutionary 
Socialist Party(RSP), Forward Bloc(FB), Praja Socialist Party(PSP), Somyukta Socialist 
Party(SSP), Socialist Unity Centre of India(SUCHD , etc. 

>The United Front Government was formed in 1967 (2"4 March) with the CPI (M) and B.Cong as 
major partners. Because of internal contradiction and political difference did not allow this 
government to last for long. It fell on 20 November, 1969. However, it came into power in 
1969. But fell on 19" March 1971 due to the resignation of Mr. Ajay Mukherjee (Chief 
Minister) of B.Cong. 

4Ajay Mukherjee formed the Government in 1971. But due to the split within the B.Cong, he 

resigned from the Government . After the election of 1972 Shri Siddartha Sankar Ray formed 

the government what lasted till 1977. 

>The Left Front (LF) Government came into power in 1977. This government headed by Shri Jyoti 
Basu(1977-2000) and Shri Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee(2000-2011) lasted till 2011. 

°The Left Front Government was uprooted by the AITMC in 2011 along its Right-wing partner 
like the INC. Its only Left-wing partner, the SUCI had actively supported this government at the 

beginning. However, political difference and other political developments in the state had 
discouraged the alliance partners to remain with this government. In 2016 the AITMC alone got 
absolute majority in the West Bengal Assembly election. 

™Data has been compiled from the census by me and taken from Rup Kumar Barman: Annual 

Report of the ICSSR sponsored Research Project titled: Changing Nature of Caste in 
PostcolonialIndia: A Study of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal, (Jadavpur University, 
Kolkata, 2016). 

8Ibid. 

°Rup Kumar Barman: Dalit Versus Sub-caste: A Study on the problem of identity of the 

Scheduled Castes of West Bengal , Journal of People’s History and Culture , Vol2., No 1 
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*Dilip Banerjee: Election Recorder: An Analytical Reference, (Kolkota, Star Publishing House, 
2012), pp. 307-337. 

3Tbid, pp.388-416 

4 Arabinda Poddar: Paschim Bangla: Rainaitik Samajtantrik Britte Panchas Bachhar, 

(Kolkata,Pratyay, 2000), p.10 

STbid. 

®Jyoti Basu : Jatadur Mane Pare ,12" edn., (National Book Agency Pvt.Ltd. 2015), pp 266. 

7Rup Kumar Barman: Contested Regionalism, (New Delhi, Abhijeet Publications, 2007), 

pp127-129. 

8Data compiled on the basis of election result of 2011. For detail see: Rup Kumar Barman: Dalit 
versus Sub-caste: A Study on the Problem of Identity of the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal, 
Journal of People’s History and Culture, Vol-2, No. 1, (June, 2016). 


N.B.This article is based on the ICSSR sponsored Project titled Changing Nature of Caste in 
Postcolonial India: A Study on the Scheduled Castes of West Bengal (Vide Ref. No). 
I am indebted to the ICSSR for its financial assistance-Writer. 
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Buddhist concept of education after 6 Centuries B.C. 
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Education is a systematic process through which a child or an adult 
acquires knowledge, experience, skill and sound attitude. It makes an individual 
civilized, refined, cultured and educated. For a civilized and socialized society, 
education is the only means. Its goal is to make an individual perfect. Every 
society gives importance to education because it is a panacea for all evils. It is the 
key to solve the various problems of life. Since the time of Shakyamuni, 
Buddhism has long been fulfilling this aim of education through its unique and 
distinctively original system of education still prevalent in various parts around 
the Buddhist world. 

It seems that it was probably for the first time in ‘Bharatvarsha’ that those 
people who were considered ‘Shudras, Chandals, Mlecchhas’ etc. by the 
contemporary Post — Vedic Society, were not only admitted to the Buddhist 
‘Sangha’, but were also given a high status and regards on the virtue of their 
wisdom and learning. BhadantUpali can be quoted as the striking example of this 
social transformation coming in society due to Buddhism. 

Historically speaking, the educational institutions like ‘Gurukulas’ and it’s 
teachers, directly influenced by religion, were engaged in transmitting a particular 
way of thought to the students. According to the famous sociologist Mr. U. N. 
Shankar Rao, the teaching in ancient times was more a means of social control 
than an instrument of social change. This traditional ‘Gurukul’ System of 
education was meant for an unchanging, static society, not marked by rapid 
changes in thought and philosophy.! Buddha was opposed to education being 
confined to a privileged few or only to the sylvan abodes of the so-called rsis. In 
the very beginning of the establishment of his Sangha, he ordained his first sixty 
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disciples to make tours and propagate Dhamma among the masses. He felt that 
education, spiritual or religious, should be available to all.’That is why instead of 
Sanskrit, he preferred Pali which was one of a common man’s language in the 
contemporary North-Indian Society. 

Buddha, probably for the first time in Indian History, has introduced 
rational and logic-based scientific studies and welcomed new concepts and ideas 
in teaching as well as learning. These ideas were considered revolutionary, and 
eventually helped in branding him an iconoclast. Before his sermon, Buddha used 
to create its background by citing the importance of Dhamma, charity, discipline, 
character, bad after-effects of an immoral life and the ways to lead a happy life. 
This method of logical teaching so adopted by him was easy enough to be clearly 
understood by every layman, without any of the difficulty they used to counter 
with the preachers of other faiths. 

The teachings of the Buddha could broadly be divided into three groups. 
They were:— 

(i) AdishilSikkha 

(ii)  AdhichittaSikkha 

Git) AdhipragyaSikkha 

These were, in fact, three large groups which could be termed as the 
teachings of discipline and chastity, teachings of inner peace and tranquillity, and 
the teachings of concentration, wisdom and supreme knowledge respectively.° 
The Buddhist system of education, as prescribed by the ‘AnuttaraPurusha’ 
(Buddha) himself for the propagation of ‘Buddha Sasana’ has been elucidated 
clearly in Vinaya Pitaka.* Recollected by BhadantUpali under the Chairmanship 
of Mahakassapa in the First Buddhist Council after Buddha’s ‘Mahaparinirvana’ 
in order to preserve authentic ‘Buddha Vachana’ (Buddha’s Words), it almost 
exclusively deals with Buddhist monastic laws and discipline. That is why it is 
popularly known as ‘Constitution of the Buddhist Sangha’® 

Buddha, the Greatest Teacher of humanity, always stressed the liberty of 
thoughts and free expression, though within the limit of ‘Sila’, especially among 
the teachers and students for gaining the right knowledge of Dhamma. While 
answering to the question once asked by KalamasofKesaputta, he said that one 
should not believe in words just because it is said by a high spiritual authority, or 
out of one’s tradition, or because it sounds good. Instead, one must rationally and 
logically analyse those words, and without being partial towards them (out of 
devotion or hatred), one must also think whether the things said are beneficial for 
him as well as for the society as a whole. Only then one should accept them, be it 
the words of the Buddha himself.° 
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In VinayaPitaka, we come across four methods of learning’ by students 
and scholars. They are:- 


(i) Suggahitani - To receive the knowledge properly 

(i1) Samansiktani - To keep them in mind properly (be mindful) 
(iii) = Supdharitani - To remember them properly 

(iv) Kalyaniyasi - To possess a clear voice, use the language, 


which has a simple meaning, and is easily 
understood by others. 

Apart from being taught by a teacher, ‘VinayPitak’ says particular stress 
on self-study® also. This method has been adopted to make them able to examine 
and analyse the philosophical complexities of Buddhist scriptures themselves. As 
stated previously, they were open to discuss over any point of Dhamma with their 
teachers while remaining strictly in the limits of Sila. Pupils used to stay with 
their teacher at his place during the course of their studies. Teachers, who were 
usually monks and priests, used to do arrangements in the Buddhist monasteries 
for their accommodation, with the assistance of ‘Upasaks’ and ‘Upasikas’ of 
nearby cities and villages. 

These pupils were called ‘Saddhiviharik’ (Saddhi = Together; Viharik = 
One who lives) in PaliTripitaka, while those few local students who were not 
staying in the Monastery were called ‘Antevasi’ (Ante = Somewhere else; Vasi = 
Resident). Apart from the knowledge of Buddhism, the Master used to impart the 
essential knowledge of arithmetic, economics, physics, chemistry, anatomy, 
astronomy, medicine, surgery etc. They were honoured as ‘Upajjhaya’ in Pali 
canons. In some special cases like if he was absent for a long time, his pupils were 
looked after and educated by another Master known as ‘Achariya’’ 

The higher status of an ‘Upajjhaya’ then that of an ‘Achariya’ was due to 
the fact that he possessed atleast ten years of teaching experience of Buddhist 
scriptures as well as of other related discourses, whereas ‘Achariya’, who 
primarily used to teach atticate, discipline and the rightful way of living to the 
novice pupil, had the minimum experience of six years. Because of his duties, an 
‘Achariya’ was also referred as ‘Kammachariya’ .'° 

One thing, which is quite unique in Buddhist system of education is that 
not only the rules and norms for student towards their teacher were stated, but it 
was also emphasised as to how a teacher should behave with his pupils. Various 
texts of VinayaPitaka like Mahavagga, Chullavagga, Pachittiya etc. elaborate on 
the issue of teacher — student relationship. It is stated in Chullavagga that an 
‘Upajjhaya’ should always bear in mind a fatherly attitude towards his pupils. 
Likewise, it is expected from the pupils to regard the teacher as their own father."! 
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Pupils were responsible for the maintenance of the monastery they live 
and study in. Apart from cleaning and putting things in place, they have to look 
after their Master, thus getting the entire valuable training to become a sincere and 
responsible citizen in society afterwards. !* 

VinayaPitaka describes the five qualities of a good student as:- 

(i) Having a loving attitude towards his teacher 

(i1) Honour and respect him 

(iii) Regretful after committing a mistake 

(iv) | Accomplish works which brings honour 

(v) Practices concentration and Meditation. '? 

Tathagat Buddha had clearly laid down many important rules for a good 
teacher. He said that a teacher should first establish self-control over himself. 
Firstly, he should do what he teaches others to do. So if he has to train others, he 
should be well-controlled himself.'4 

Buddha also emphasised for a teacher to recognise what was proper and 
what was not, because after gaining that ability he would be able to instruct and 
guide his pupils properly.!° 

The knowledge imparted by a ‘Sadguruw’ (i.e. a good teacher), leads to 
prosperity, whereas that by an ‘Asadgurw’ (i.e. a bad teacher) leads to misery and 
destruction.!© The qualities stated in ‘Chullavagga’ about an able teacher were :- 

(i) Well-educated in every respect 

(i1) Discipline-lover 

(iii) | ‘Vinayadhar’, i.e. one who possess the knowledge of Vinaya and 

also implements it in his deeds 

(iv) | Who think about the ways to enhance other’s prosperity 

(v) Having a high moral conduct 

(vi) Spreads knowledge without discrimination 

(vit) Having a calm and patient attitude 

(viii) Who has studied and analysed well 

(ix) | Who is hailed by everyone. !” 

At the time of pupil’s illness, it was the duty of his teacher to look after 
him and arrange for his proper medication. Recalling Buddha’s attitude and 
philosophy, BhadantUpali narrated that once in Sravasti, he saw an ailing monk in 
a very bad and dirty condition. Buddha at once ordered Ananda to bring fresh 
water and clean ‘Chivara’ (monastic robe). He himself washed the body of that 
monk and changed his attire. Thus, by doing the task himself, he presented a 
striking example to others about the responsibilities a teacher must bear towards 
his pupils and followers.'® 
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Buddhist educational system also prescribes the rules for the expulsion of 
a pupil in the extreme case of indiscipline done by him. Before expelling, 
‘Upadhyaya — Achariya’ used to counsel and guide him on the right path, failing 
in which a pupil was debarred from his teacher’s guardianship!’ and 
consequently, from the monastery. 

There were, however, five other ways also by which the teacher — student 
relationship cease to exist. They were:- 

(i) If the ‘Upadhyaya’ has gone somewhere (and has not returned) 

(i1) If he has changed his previous ethics and philosophy 

(iii) Ifhe has died 

(iv) If he has changed his religious ideologies 

(v) If he has permitted the pupil to go to another teacher”? 

Hardly any of the relevant points has been left in the Buddhist concept of 
education as far as teacher — student relationship is concerned. In a nutshell, we 
can say that the devotion of students were replied generously by their teachers in 
the form of imparting knowledge to them. Thus, there existed a vibrant and 
mutual co-relation between them. 

While comparing that kind of ancient Indian academic structure of 6" — 5" 
century B.C. with the modern one, we come across sharp decline in values, 
especially in respect and regards both of them used to have towards each-other. 
Probably this deterioration is due to the absence of any sort of personal bonds 
teacher — student used to have in Buddhist era. It is a pity that our modern 
academic planners have not given the Buddhist educational system it’s due place 
despite it’s positive need today. 

In the process of reviving our historical values and traditions, which is 
gaining momentum nowadays, it would be very apt to bring Buddhist concept of 
education to light, as the modern academic environment has yet to learn a lot from 
this valuable legacy of ancient India. 
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The Problem of Nation Building in East Pakistan, 1947-58 


Dr. Om Prakash 
Assistant Professor in History 
School of Policy Sciences 
National Law University, 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan 


The ‘Two Nation Theory’ was the basis for the formation of Pakistan. 
However this theory was not merely credited to Muslim League of Jinnah or in 
the ideas of Syed Ahmed Khan, Rehmat Ali or Iqbal but some Hindu Communal 
organizations and ideologues also strongly believed in the theory. This is 
interesting to see that despite religion was made as the basis for creation of 
Pakistan; same religious factor could not keep the two wings of Pakistan together. 
So what went wrong? 

The paper has made an attempt to look into the various issues which 
caused nation building problem in East Pakistan and challenged the ruling elites. 
It has tried to look into the ethnic aspect as a factor for simmering discontent 
among the people of East Pakistan. And how ethnic issues override on the 
religious sentiments? It has also looked into how the economic policy of the state 
was responsible for generating dissension in East Pakistan. Also how far linguistic 
imperialism from the ruling elites in West Pakistan over the east wing acted as a 
factor which further increased the chasm between the two wings. The paper has 
also looked into if East Pakistan was adequately represented in the Army and 
bureaucracy. The paper has sought to probe the issues since inception till 1958. 
The author has used both primary and secondary sources for the paper. 

It has been observed that language is an important tool of imperialism 
defined as the domination of one collectivity over another.' Linguistic 
imperialism aims to social control, which includes the norms and behavior. This 
occurs whenever a socialising influence is exerted.” When the Europeans did not 
settle permanently, they made language policies in their imperialist interest in 
order to rule foreign civilisations.? Linguistic imperialism was one of the most 
potent factors behind gradual alienation of Eastern wing from Pakistan. 
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Linguistic Movement and Bengali Nationalism 


Before the formation of Pakistan, there was a movement going on for the 
promotion of Bengali language. People’s Freedom League and Democratic Youth 
League in Dhaka were the first organisations to demand Bengali as state language 
in East Bengal.* Soon another cultural organisation named Tamaddun Majlis took 
the cause of Bengali and demanded that Bengali should be the medium of 
instruction and language of the courts, administration and mass communication in 
East Bengal.° 

When the language movement led by the students reached the alarming 
stage, Nazimuddin signed an eight-point agreement with the students including 
Bengali as one of the state languages and provided them equal status in central 
government examinations. However, later on Jinnah said that this agreement was 
signed under duress.° The official view was that this language movement was 
engineered by communists, Indian agents and the enemies of Muslim League. 
Even some of the newspapers of Pakistan voiced the similar official position.’ 

The decision to make Urdu the common language, a lingua franca, took its 
toll on the development of the local languages. Unwisely, Pakistan’s policy 
makers made the language question as the most challenging and disintegrating 
factor in the way of nation building in Pakistan. At the time of Partition, Urdu was 
spoken by only five per cent of the population of Pakistan. The biggest opposition 
for such enforcement and patronage of one language came from the Bengalis of 
East Pakistan, which constituted 51 per cent of the total population of Pakistan 
and probably this became the most serious factor for the disintegration of Pakistan 
in 1971. I would like to quote Jinnah, on 21*' March 1948 while his visit to East 
Pakistan: 


“Without one state language, no nation can remain tied up solidly 
together and function. Look at the history of other countries. 
Therefore so far as state language is concerned, Pakistan’s 
language shall be Urdu.”® 


Jinnah’s speech had a catastrophic impact and it hurt deeply the people’s 
feeling. The people protested such declaration of Jinnah.’ The students tear down 
the decoration at Salimullah hall where lecture was delivered.'!° The language 
movement became more violent in February 1952 and a number of people died in 
the police firing.'' It added fuel in the fire. Government institutions were attacked. 
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Morning News office was burnt as it had opposed the demand of Bengali as a 
state language. 


Table-1 Frequency of Languages commonly spoken as mother tongue in Pakistan 
(Percentage of population) 


Language East Wing West Wing Pakistan 

1951 1961 | 1951 1961 1951 

1961 
Bengali 98.16 0.02 0.11 56.40 
98.42 55.48 

Punjabi 0.02 67.08 66.39 28.55 
0.02 29.02 

Pushto --- 8.16 8.47 3.48 
0.01 3.70 

Sindhi 0.01 12.85 12.59 5.47 
0.01 5.51 

Urdu 0.64 7.05 7.57 3.37 
0.61 3.65 

English 0.01 0.03 0.04 0.02 
0.01 0.02 

Baluchi --- 3.04 2.49 1.29 
-- 1.09 

Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I. 


Table 1 and 2 shows that no single language got general acceptance in both the 
wings. In East Pakistan, Bengali was the language of the people, but in West 
Pakistan that was not the case. By observing a spatial variation in East Pakistan, 
we notice four principal divisions: north, south, center, and east. 2 Here the central 
and eastern region was more urbanised and modern. 


Table 2 Frequency of Language spoken as additional tongue (Percentage of Population) 


Language East Pakistan West Pakistan Pakistan 

1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 

Bengali 0.29 0.55 0.01 0.03 0.17 0.32 
Punjabi -- 0.01 1.98 1.18 0.84 0.52 
Pushtu --- -- 0.96 0.47 0.41 0.21 
Sindhi 0.01 0.01 1.16 1.57 0.50 0.69 
Urdu 0.46 0.72 8.85 7.28 4.03 3.59 
English 1.31 0.83 2.63 2.07 1.87 1.38 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I. 
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This is interesting to note that having a majority in the total population of 
Pakistan; the Bengali nationalism turned into anti-west wing movement and posed 
a serious challenge to the nation-building process in Pakistan. Bengalis formed a 
different ethnic group and the resentment originated primarily due to the lack of 
representation in army and bureaucracy.!* On the other hand, the numerically 
inferior Punjabis and the Mohajirs formed the elite section and monopolised civil, 
military and bureaucratic superstructure. It has been observed that while East 
Pakistan “approximates a linguistic unit”, West Pakistan “presents a polyglot.”!4 


Table 3 Upper Category of Civil Services of Pakistan, 1955 
Rank West East East as % of 
Total 
Secretary 19 Nil Nil 
Joint Secretary 38 3 1.3 
Deputy 123 10 73 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 510 38 13 
Source: Rounag Jahan, Pakistan: Failure in Integration (Columbia University Press: New York, 


1972), p. 28. 


Table 3 shows that the West Pakistan had its monopoly in the upper layers of 
bureaucracy. East Pakistan’s representation was merely confined to lower 


category jobs. 
Table 4 East- West representation in the Army 
Rank West East 

General 1 - 
Lieutenant-General 3 - 
Major-General 20 - 

Brigadier 35 1 

Colonel 50 - 
Lieutenant-Colonel 198 2 
Major 590 10 


Table 4 shows the uneven representation from East and West Pakistan in Army. 
More than 90 per cent of the top jobs were occupied by the elites from West wing 
while the East wing representation was marginal. Such figure clearly shows the 
discrimination, against the East wing. 
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Table 5 Demographic Differences between East and West Pakistan 


Total Population Urbanisation Literacy 
Populations Density (Percentage) (Percentage) 
(millions) (persons per sq. 
1951 = 1961 M1.) 1951 = 1961 1951 = 1961 
19511961 
East Pakistan 41.9 50.8 701 922 4.3 5.2 21.1 21.5 
West Pakistan 33.7 42.9 109 138 17.8 22:5 16.4 16.3 


Source: Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I. 


The above data from Table 5 shows despite better percentage of literacy rate the 
percentage of urbanisation in the East wing was lower in compare to West wing. 
Also the population density and total population was higher in East Pakistan. 
Such lop sided development can be largely attributed to the central government’s 
discriminatory policies. 


Table 6 Military Elite in Pakistan, July 1955 (no. of officers) 


Service Fast Pakistan West Pakistan 
Army 14 894 
Navy 7 593 

Air Force 60 640 


Source: Rounaq Jahan, Pakistan: Failure in National Integration, (Colombia University Press, 
New York and London, 1972). 


The Table 6 and 7 shows heavy imbalance in the representation of military elite in 
the two wings of Pakistan in army, navy and air force. 


Table 7 East- West representation in the Civil Services of Pakistan, 1948-58 


Year Total no. | East Pakistan West Pakistan 
of officers | No. % of Total | No. % of Total 

1948 18 2 11.1 16 88.9 
1949 20 9 45 11 55 
1950 20 6 30 14 70 
1951 11 4 36.4 7 63.6 
1952 17 5 29.4 12 70.6 
1953 13 3 23.1 10 779 
1954 25 7 28 18 72 
1955 17 5 29.4 12 70.6 
1956 21 11 52.4 10 47.6 
1957 20 7 35 13 65 
1958 24 10 41.7 14 58.3 
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Sources: Rounaq Jahan, Pakistan: Failure in National Integration, (Colombia University 
Press, New York and London, 1972) 


Economics and States’ Policy of Discrimination 

By the beginning of 1954, the influence of the Muslim League started 
vanishing in East Pakistan. The reasons were various: First, the agrarian unrest 
was rampant. There was deficiency in food grains and the poor harvest in 1952-53 
further accentuated this crisis and a famine situation was created. Second, in 
1953-54, there was a price deflation in agricultural raw materials in East Pakistan, 
which affected the agriculturalists heavily. Third, there was a shortage of 
industrial commodities, because the economic links with India was broken and no 
further attempts were made to revive the economic relations with India because 
the political and governing elite was more interested in increasing economic and 
financial relation with the western countries. Fourth, Jute sown by the peasants 
without the authority’s permission was destroyed. Such step was like hitting on 
the belly of the peasants. There was an increasing reduction of the income of the 
peasants. Fifth, the shortage of food and industrial goods led to the rise of a 
parallel black market and the key players were merchants of West Pakistan, local 
Marwaris and government authorities. Due to this the cost of living in East 
Pakistan was skyrocketing and it worsened the condition of peasants, working 
class and artisans.!> Sixth, a situation of “de-industrialisation” was created in 
which the traditional handicraft industries were undermined at the cost of machine 
made products.!° These products were either imported or made in the factories of 
East Pakistan by the industrialists of West Pakistan. As a result of the import 
policy of the government, there was increase in the price of yarn. The craftsmen 
were virtually compelled to buy this raw material from the black market, by 
paying 25-50 per cent more in comparison to the industrialist of West Pakistan. In 
1953, the volume of hand-woven cloth decreased by 20 per cent in compare to 
1952 and majority of the craftsmen were ruined.” 

All these problems were largely attributed to the policies of the Muslim 
League government. Not only did it ignore these problems, but also in order to 
cover its growing military and administrative expenditure, the rate of taxes and 
duties were increased.'® The central government’s discrimination towards East 
Pakistan continued unabated. Despite prevailing grim situation, backwardness and 
poverty, East Pakistan showed a favorable balance of trade. According to an 
estimate, during 1948 to 1953, balance of trade amounted to 2,900 million 
rupees.!? This surplus was utilised to narrow the big gap of unfavorable balance of 
trade in West Pakistan. About 300 million rupees were annually extracted from 
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East Pakistan for the development in West wing.”? In the commodity exchange 
with West Pakistan, East Pakistan had an unfavourable balance of trade as high as 
Rs 909 million during 1948-1953.?! The statistics shows that there was an 
engineered “Drain of Wealth” from East Pakistan to West Pakistan.” During 
1948 - 1951 East Pakistan was allocated only Rs. 250 million, which was just 
22.1 per cent in compare of West Pakistan, which received Rs. 1,130 million for 
the development projects.”> While central government granted Rs.10, 000 million 
to West Pakistan during 1948-55, East Pakistan received only Rs. 1,260 million in 
the same period.”* 

Congress as the opposition party always took the cause of Bengali 
language and secularism.*> The demand for regional autonomy started from the 
anti-Basic Principles Committee Report movement. The Basic Principles 
Committee Report (BPCR) was the first draft of the Pakistani constitution and it 
attracted sharp criticism from the East Pakistan. The inherent fear was that it 
might convert “East Bengal into a colony of Pakistan.” 

On the demise of Muslim League, a new political party Awami League 
(AL) surfaced in 1949.76 With its declared aims, the party soon gained 
popularity.”” The other reasons for the increasing popularity of Awami League 
were that it called upon Pakistan to leave the British Commonwealth, pursue an 
independent foreign policy and create a neutral bloc of Muslim states in Asia.”* 

In 1953, Fazlul Haq set up Krisak Shramik Party on a secular line, based 
on the principle of civil liberty. Its demands were as follows: full autonomy for 
East Pakistan; recognition of Bengali as one of the state languages of the country; 
immediate release of the political prisoners and separation of executive and 
judiciary. In response, the Muslim League started a campaign that provincialism 
in East Pakistan is against the national interest and unity of the country. An 
attempt was made to curb the nationalist tide. But the repression further fomented 
the surging tide. By the spring of 1953, all the educational institutions of the 
Dacca were in the grip of a strike.”? Their demand was to release the political 
prisoners and to end the discrimination against the Bengali language. Language 
movement drew its major strength from the rural areas, because majority of 
Bengali students came from these areas. 

In the wake of coming elections, a United Front was formed by the 
opposition parties under the leadership of Fazlul Haq against the Muslim League. 
Muslim League found itself unable to counter the Front’s 21-point programme, 
and as retaliation, it involved in the false and vicious propaganda including that 
the Front wanted to sell East Pakistan to the Hindus of West Bengal. Despite 
these factors, in the election of March 1954, the Muslim League got a crushing 
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defeat. Out of 237 seats, United Front won 223 seats. League could manage only 
10 seats. The election results exposed that the ruling elite in East Pakistan has lost 
completely the people’s confidence. It was a total rejection of the Muslim League 
government in East Pakistan. 

On April 3, 1954, the United Front Government was formed with Fazlul 
Haq as the Chief Minister. He stressed his desire to cooperate with the Central 
Government. He said, “I shall not form the ministry, unless I am assured of the 
Center’s cooperation and encouragement. By quarreling we have to gain 
nothing.’*° But the election results shook the Central leadership from its root, and 
there were large-scale protest and demonstration in the West Pakistan against the 
Central Government. The Central Government attempted to sow the seeds of 
dissension in the United Front ranks. As a result some concessions were 
considered. On April 19, 1954, the Constituent Assembly passed a resolution 
recognising both Urdu and Bengali as state languages of Pakistan and maintained 
that English would continue to be the official language for another 20 years. In 
this context, the remarks of Mohammad Ali Bogra, the then Prime Minister, who 
was a Bengali, is significant. Speaking in the Constituent Assembly he said: 


“Tt is true that Pakistan has most peculiar feature and that is that we 
have two separate geographical units, separated by a distance of 
one thousand miles of foreign territory. In view of this it would 
have been certainly helpful if we could have adopted or evolved a 
common national language, so that there could be forged a 
linguistic unity, to promote cohesion and solidarity, between all the 
units that make up Pakistan. But under the present political 
situation it is considered necessary that the sentiments and feelings 
of the sections of the people in Pakistan should be respected.”*! 


All those who talked about the revision of the government’s home and 
foreign policy were persecuted. Those newspapers were banned who talked 
against the US-Pakistan military alliance.*? The reactionary elements, led by the 
Muslim League agents, planned for sabotage in East Pakistan. As a result, in 
March 1954, provoked by the police, 13 persons were killed in a paper mill in 
Chandraghona. A strife and clash was engineered between Bengali and non- 
Bengali workers and Bengali and Marwari employees. 

The Central Government made Fazlul Haq government responsible for all 
such disorders and was searching for a pretext to get rid of him. This pretext came 
in the form of a false report published in the New York Times, alleging that Fazlul 
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Haq planned to proclaim an independent East Pakistan.*> The Central 
Government declared him “a traitor to Pakistan.”*4 In a statement, Fazlul Haq 
refuted these charges and said, “East Pakistan and West Pakistan are integral part 
of the one component whole, and it is one and indivisible and nothing shall part 
us. We are for the autonomy of the provinces and not for their independence, not 
for separation of each other.”*> But all this proved worthless and on May 30, 
1954, the United Front government was dissolved, governor’s rule was imposed 
and Iskander Mirza was appointed as the new governor of the province. Within 
months, thousands of the people were arrested. Fazlul Haq and several of his 
cabinet colleagues were put under house arrest. Strict censorship was imposed. 
Public meetings and demonstrations were banned.*° However, such situation 
could not continue for long. A compromise between the central and the state 
leadership emerged in the form of signing of Murree Pact.’ 


Conclusion 

While summing up it becomes clear that communalists justifications of 
two nation theory is based upon clash of interest hypothesis, which has nothing to 
do with religion. Clash of interest may be possible between or among any group 
of individuals including among the members of a family. Pakistan being part of 
the colonial system failed to realize that when a colony becomes independence the 
task of nation building must be a serious business and priority. There have to be a 
careful and democratic approach to such nation building exercise. 

The ruling Punjabi-Mohajir elites and stronghold of landlord class over 
administration and government were some of the basic issues which led to the 
policy of discrimination against the east wing. If Pakistan would have been able to 
initiate effective governance in the east wing with the motive to weld the people 
into a common thread the disaster which it witnessed subsequently would have 
been averted. The unwise policies and lack of vision of the ruling class pushed the 
people towards secessionism. The east wing was fortunate enough later to emerge 
as an independent nation on the global map despite various odds. Other provinces 
of Pakistan such as Baluchistan and NWFP are still today facing similar set of 
discriminations and underdevelopment. Nations need to learn lessons from the 
past otherwise past have the tendency to repeat. 
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Every man was a tribal in primitive ages; similarly every religion was a 
tribal religion once upon a time.Tribal religions were and are of different forms in 
different places of the world. The history of human civilization is the history of 
religion. We say so because religion is very keenly connected with culture. It may 
be said that the human culture is the result of religious behavior and activities of 
man. Religious behavior of man has sprung up due to his economic necessities as 
man has been searching for the means of a better living. They did not want to stay 
in their given conditions, that is, they did not want to maintain the status quo; they 
wanted to go and look forward. Thus a tendency developed to go beyond their 
given conditions and reach a better state. 

We generally say that the tribal people are not civilized. There are some 
sociologists who even venture to say that they are barbarians, and therefore, they 
want to say that the tribal religion belongs to the barbarians. I am not competent 
enough to argue this contention as I am neither an anthropologist nor a 
sociologist. But I am insistent on my thesis that every man was a tribal and every 
religion has a tribal origin. 

Every religion has a history. The religions we are venturing to discuss here 
have also their own histories. In any type of history we study the origin and 
development of something or of some event. Unless we trace out the origin of 
something it is difficult to explain its development. So we shall try to trace out the 
origin of the religions we have undertaken to discuss here. 

In the primitive ages people were ignorant of many things. Religion 
developed due to this ignorance. As they did not know the natural causes of the 
world events and phenomena, so they searched these causes in the supernatural 
and trans-empirical worlds.Thus the concepts of ghosts, spirits, and gods came to 
their minds. We now can prove that both the evil spirits and other supernatural 
species are based on human nescience and rationally these things cannot be 
accepted as real. Thus the natural phenomena presented before the people the 
enigma unsolvable with their meagre amount of knowledge. With this little 
knowledge they began to think that natural objects and phenomena have souls, 
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Le., trees, stones, winds all have souls (animism). People began to worship those 
things which they believed to be infected with spirits. These spirits or souls were 
not normal or sensuous things. People made a fetish out of these things and 
events. Similarly female energy was also made a fetish, as it was thought that this 
energy was the source of all creation. Thus they created various types of symbols 
to represent the things that were not available to their senses. In this way many 
natural things became the objects of reverence and of worship. Thus religion was 
introduced not in order to master nature but to fall victim to it. 

Magic may be regarded as another source of religion and therefore we see 
many magical elements in it. Magic is a technique which replaces the real 
technique. In magic-religion gross, obscene and gruesome ritual details are 
involved. These rituals, known as fertility rites, have been transformed into 
Tantric practices. These rites are generally involved in agriculture in which the 
blood of the slain victims is mixed with seed corn with the belief that this process 
will give more crops. Even human sacrifices were not uncommon. In course of 
time such heinous crimes being regarded as cruel practices have been stopped. 

We cannot say that religion is the basic necessity of man, because man can 
live without it and a time was there when there was no religion; but we cannot 
deny that it is a reality. So we need to discuss this phenomenon with all sincerity 
as it touches the every vein of our life. We became homo-sapiens some fifty 
thousand year ago; but our cultural life began only five thousand years ago. We 
may determine the rise of religion in this period itself. 

The present religions are the result of the modifications and improvements 
of tribal and aboriginal religions.This is the result of institutionalization of various 
traditional practices. These traditional practices belong to folk practices. The folk 
practices have been sanctified by bringing so called sacred elements from their 
supernatural beliefs. It is to be remembered that the purification concept has been 
imported to human practices through religion. 

We are going to give a picture of the religion of Assam with special 
reference to the branches of Hinduism viz. Shaiva, Shakta and Vaishnava and in 
doing so we shall try to show that Assam is a place where Hinduism is a hybrid 
phenomenon. As we know Assam was a tribal state. Its Aryanization began with 
the advent of Bhaskarvarman and Narakasura. 

The account which we are venturing to present here is based on mythico- 
historical elements, as the ancient literature is the combination of both of them. 
Here most of the myths are regarded as history and it is very difficult to bifurcate 
them. They are so intermingled that it is difficult to say which is history and 
which is myth. All religions are based on mythical stories 
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Hinduism 

Hinduism is generally regarded as an Aryan religion based on the Vedas 
being the compositionsof sacred hymns in praise of the presiding deities of nature. 
They glorify the power of these deities. But history is not silent in the matter that 
non-Aryan groups found their way into the Aryan order. Hinduism however has 
preserved tribal customs in some modified form. 

The term ‘Hindu’ is a foreign word. It stands for river Indus. ‘Indus’ is a 
Greek word and it is the corrupt form of the Arabic word ‘Hindu’. ‘Indus’ is 
pronounced as ‘Indoo’ in the Greek vocabulary. We know that river Indus is 
known locally as Sindhu. So the word ‘Hindu’ indicates the people living on the 
banks of the river Indus. The religion which has been practiced by these people 
has been called ‘Hindu’ and from it the term ‘Hinduism’ developed. Actually 
Hinduism is the Vaidika religion as it is based on the Vedas. 

Charles Eliot makes a significant statement when he says, “Hinduism has 
not been made, but has grown.” Another historian Barth says that it is next to 
impossible to say exactly where Hinduism begins. If this remark is correct then it 
cannot be said that it began with the Vedas. The Indus valley civilization stands as 
evidence that there are many non-Hindu elements in Hinduism in. Thus it may be 
said that Hinduism might have begun with this civilization which goes beyond the 
Vedic culture. It is said, “It includes the beliefs of the early inhabitants of India as 
well as those of many other peoples who have entered the country in the last 
3,000 years or more.” (Children’s Britannica, Vol. 9, p.37) The present form of 
Hinduism may be the result of importing to its fold the original deities believed by 
the Dravidian people. 


Shaivism, Shaktism and Vaishnavism 

“Hinduism is a very old religion and is thus a mixture of several different 
faiths. ... As it is a mixture of faiths it contains many different ideas, and some 
people follow one of its ideas, some another.” (Loc.cit.) 

Shaivism, Shaktism and Vaishnavism -- all these three religions are forms 
of Hinduism. All of them have the tribal origin. We do not have however their 
rudimentary forms at present; most of them have become sophisticated. 
Vaishnavism, for example, has become very much sophisticated. But its original 
form was very crude in which god Vishnu was worshipped. Now the system of 
such worship has become obsolete especially in Assam as a result of the 
modifications and improvements caused by the great religious saint of the state 
Shrimanta Shankardeva. 
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All the three religions have been continuing simultaneously without any 
clash. In Assam we find some images of Shiva-Vishnu which indicate the 
intermingling of the two cults. The Harihara concept also proves so. It is to be 
mentioned that Vishnu finds place in the Shaiva and Shakta shrines. Inthe relics of 
Deopani we find the image of Vishnu although it was primarily a Shakta temple. 
The Kalikapurana also associates Shakti with Vishnu. This goddess is regarded 
here as Vishnumaya. 


Shiva 

Shiva was originally a tribal god. Tribal people worshipped him as 
Pasupati, as they thought that due to him animals had their being. He is also 
regarded as the lord of cultivation. Later on he has become a benevolent god 
bringing goodness to man and animals. His name Shiva is due to this character. 
Another concept is involved in his being, that is, as a destroyer of the world at the 
end of each kalpa. 

We do not find the name Shiva in the Vedas. Only Rudra is mentioned. So 
a yajna is not performed in connection with Shiva but with Rudra. In the 
Yajurveda we have various names of Rudra such as Kapardin, Sharva, Shambhu, 
Shankara etc. This proves that Rudra is an earlier form of Shiva. 

It seems that the Mahabharata in particular has popularized the worship of 
Shiva, although its main God is Krishna. But we thereby cannot say that the Shiva 
worship originated in the days of the Mahabharata; it might have been prevalent 
since the second or first century B.C. 

There are many legends as regards the nature and appearance of Shiva. In 
some legends his colour is described as blue and white. In some legends he is said 
to have five faces. But Shiva with three eyes is mostly famous. On his head there 
is the crescent moon which indicates time measured through the phases of the 
same. Along with the moon there is the river Ganga on his head. This has given 
him the name Gangadhara. Around his neck is a garland of skulls. Sometimes a 
snake is also shown around it. His hair is matted and gathered into a coil. His 
throat is blue with the poison he drank during the time of the churning of the 
ocean. He always takes a trident 1.e. trishula in his hand. The Bhairava form of 
Shiva is his terrible (ugra) form. 


The History of Shaivism 
In the all India perspective we have a sect namely Shiva Bhagavata which 


has been mentioned by Patanjali who flourished in second or first century B.C. In 
the Mahabharata we have a sect like the Pashupata, which comes from the name 
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Pashupati as earlier mentioned. The Gupta dynasty is mainly responsible for the 
spread of Shaivism. But later on we see that Shaivism inclined to Vaishnavism. 

In the context of Assam if we are to trace the history of Shaivism we must go 
back to the pre-Ahom age. To aver mythologically it can be said that Vashishtha 
was responsible for spread of Shaivism in this region. Before the advent of the 
Ahoms, Assam was ruled by Koch, Kachari and Chutiya kings. These were tribal 
lords adopting different tribal religions. The Kacharis were the ardent worshippers 
of Shiva. They built different temples at different places of the state. They erected 
stone temples and at the altar placed shiva-linga 1.e. the phallus form of Shiva, a 
symbol of fertility cult. This symbol is especially of the phallus inserted into the 
vagina of Parvati or Devi. It signifies the action of coitus which stands for the 
basis of creation. 

The Kacharis built a famous temple at Numaligarh in Golaghat district. 
(We know that near Golaghat there was the capital of the Kachari kingdom. Its 
name was Hidimbapur. The present name is Dimapur which is at present in 
Nagaland.) It was erected on a hillock. But now it is in a dilapidated condition and 
the artistic stones are lying here and there in the site. The name of the hillock is 
Deopahar which is infected with wild animals like elephants. It is near the 
Numaligarh Public Sector Oil Refinery. At present the temple has been shifted to 
its foot-hills with modern buildings. This temple is locally known as Babathan, 
here ‘Baba’ stands for Shiva and ‘Than’ stands for temple. 

Another famous temple was erected at Tezpur, the Headquarter of the 
Sonitpur district on the northern bank of the mighty river Brahmaputra which 
flows through Assam and falls on the Bay of Bengal. There is a Shiva temple at 
Panbazar, Guwahati on the bank of the river Brahmaputra. This is known as 
Shukreshwara temple installed by sage Shukracharyya. In Assam the Bodo- 
Kacharis comprise the dominant tribal group. They also worship Shiva in the 
form of Bathou. Bathou for them is the supreme Godhead. 


The Shaivite Texts 

Shaiva Agamas are mainly responsible for the spread of Shaiva religion. It 
is said that the Agamas were composed by Durvasha. We get a detailed 
description of Durvasha in the Yogini Tantra. We have many elements of this 
religion in different Puranas also. The Yogini Tantra relates that there are more 
than one million lingas scattered all over Assam. 


The Shaiva Culture in Upper Assam 
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In upper Assam there is a district called Shivasagar. This very name 
indicates that this place is full of Shiva culture.Shivasagar literally means a sea 
that belongs to lord Shiva. This sagar is nothing but a big tank dug by a Ahom 
queen. The Shiva temple situated on the bank of this tank is locally known as 
Shiva daul. This temple was built in 1738 A.D.by queen Ambika, wife of Shiva 
Singha. There is another tank namely Rudrasagar dug by Lakshmi Singha in 
memory of his father Rudra Singha. Although these tanks have been dug in 
memory of kings yet the names of these kings indicate that they were followers of 
Shaivism. There is another beautiful temple at Negheriting hillock near Dergaon 
in Golaghat District. It is flanked by four other compact temples of Durga, 
Ganesh, Surya and Vishnu. There is a famous Shiva Temple at Umananda in 
Guwahati. It is on a small island rock situated in the midst of the Brahmaputra. 
There is a Shiva temple near Haigriva temple at Hajo. In this temple the Kedar 
form of Shiva is worshipped. It is on the Madanachal hill. 

It will be wrong to say that only the Ahom kings popularized the Shaiva 
cult in Assam. Before the Ahoms also several other kings patronized it. One of 
them was Koch king Naranarayana. The Kachari kings also patronized this cult by 
building several temples here and there. Shivaratri, a Shaiva festival, is held in 
Shiva temples of the state. 


The Image of Shiva 

We do not have images of Shiva in the region except a very few. It is due 
to the fact that in Shaivism the central object of worship is the phallic emblem or 
the linga. However in the Sun temple situated in Tezpur we see an image of 
Shiva. It is there on the panel of the temple. In Umananda we have an image of 
Shiva with five faces. In the Museum situated in Guwahati we have several 
images of the godhead. The name of the Museum is Assam Provincial Museum. 
An image of the deity was discovered in the Nagaon district also. 


Shaktism 

Eliot unequivocally says that Shaktism had its headquarters in Assam. 
(Vide, ‘Hinduism in Assam’, Journalof the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1920,p. 
1153) Its main centre is the Kamakhya temple near Guwahati, capital of Assam. It 
is still the most holy and famous shrine of the sect. It is situated on a hillock 
named Nilachal. The Kalika Purana says that the genital organ of Sati, a form of 
Shakti, fell on this hillock when her dead body was carried frantically by her 
husband Shiva. So the goddess worshipped here is generally regarded as the Yoni 
goddess. Historians say that the cult connected with the Kamakhya temple is of 
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Austric origin. Narakasura, an ancient king of the region, made the goddess his 
presiding deity. 

Although Kamakhya is mainly a Shakta temple yet Shiva temples are also 
not rare here on the Nilachall. Shiva is worshipped here as Mahadeva, Vaneswara, 
Kameshwara, Kotilinga, and Aghora. 

That the early religious history of Assam is prevalent with Shakta worship 
may be proved from many relics of Shakta temples of the region. We did have 
such a temple at Deopani in Golaghat district near the famous forest of Nambar. 
Architecture and sculptures prove the fact that there was the Shakti culture in 
ancient Assam. The sculptures of Shakti deities are found in different places like 
Kapili valley, Jogijan and in other areas. Goddess Mahishamardini was sculptured 
in second century A.D. This proves the early history of the Shakta culture. We 
have four handed stone image of Shakti in the Natamandapa of the Kamakhya 
temple. A good number of rock cut images of Mahishamardini have been found in 
Assam. Such an image has been found in Bhoi Parvat. Another rock cut image is 
there near the old water plant of Guwahati. A good number of Mahishamardini 
images have been unearthed from the excavation in the Ambari area of Guwahati. 
In this site even images with sixteen hands have also been found. 

Later on the Ahom kings erected many Devi temples in Upper Assam. In 
these temples we have popular iconic forms of the goddess. The Mahishamardini 
form is most prevalent. Rudra Singha was especially responsible for the spread of 
this religion in this region. He wished to be initiated into this cult. He invited 
Krishnananda Bhattacharyya from Shantipurin West Bengal for this purpose. But 
his desire was not fulfilled as he died prematurely in 1714 A.D. His son Shiva 
Singha and his wife fulfilled his desire as they were initiated to this fold. Later on 
this Bhattacharyya family has been known as Parvatiya Gosain as they used to 
live on the Kamakhya hill. This family is especially responsible for the spread of 
Shaktism in whole of Assam. The most of the Shakta Brahmins of Assam are the 
disciples of this family. From the above account it can very well be said that 
Shaktism was a dominant faith in Kamarupa. 


Shakti as a Goddess 

The meaning of Shakti is energy. When we understand it in terms of 
metaphysico-religious significance it stands for the primordial force of the 
universe. This force has been personified as a mother goddess, mother being the 
source of all creation. She is the divine mother of the world. The name Jagaddhatri 
ascribed to her is significant in this context. This indicates the female principle 
which is responsible for the existence of the world. Goddess Shakti has several 
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names like Durga, Kali, Parvati, Sati, Kechaikhati etc. Kechaikhati means the 
eater of raw flesh. There is a temple at Sadiya on the eastern part of Assam. This 
is known as Tamreshwari Mandir. We have a different name of Shakti in the 
Kalika Purana. She is known here as Dikkaravasini. It is said that Kechaikhati is a 
form of this goddess. This goddess has two forms: Tikshnakanta and Lalitakanta. 
She has another name, Ugratara. There is an Ugratara temple at Ujanbazar in 
Guwahati. There is a Shakta temple at Chaygaon situated on the Guwahati- 
Goalpara High Way. The name of the goddess installed there is Chandikaa. 
Kalika Purana depicts ten handed Durga. 

As Maya is to Vishnu, similarly Shakti is to Shiva. She is not only the 
consort of Shiva but also the supreme power of him. Shiva cannot work without 
her help. In this context her name Mahamaya is significant. 


Shakta Texts 

Kalika Purana and Yogini Tantra are two important texts found in Assam 
in relation to Shaktism. The latter affiliates Tara and Kamakhya to Kali. The 
Kalika Purana was written in late 9 century A.D..DeviPurana is another text 
which is responsible for the spread of Shaktism in the region. In this Purana we 
have a reference to Kamakhya. It is described here that Kamakhya Devi was 
worshipped by Bhaumaputra Bhagadatta. It was written in the first half of the 
eighteenth century A.D.Yogini Tantra speaks of ten Mahavidyas. Markandeya 
Purana is another Shakta book .Devi Bhagavata is another text which popularizes 
Shaktism. Similarly Kamakhya Tantra is another book which propounds Shakti 
cult. Shaktisangama Tantradepicts Kamarupa to be the place where Shakti is 
worshipped.Devimahatmya is another source in which we have Shakta elements. 


Vaishnavism 

The origin of Vaishnavism traces back to the Pancharatra system which is 
based on the PancharatraAgama.The later Vedanta is the result of the 
assimilation of this Agama with Badarayana’s VedadantaSutra. 
The worship of Vishnu was prevalent in Assam since a very early period. Many 
kings of Assam traced their origin to Vishnu. King Bhaskaravarman deemed 
himself as belonging to a Vaishnava family. Narakasura also claimed that he 
sprang from the union of Vishnu in his boar form with goddess Mahi or Chaya. 
We know very well that he was a king of Pragjyotisha, the ancient name of the 
state of Assam. 

In the Badaganga rock inscription we have the earliest reference of 
Vaishnavism. Yet this religion occupied only a subsidiary position in the region. 
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That Vishnu was worshipped in the region may be proved from the epigraphs 
which begin with the adoration of Vishnu. 

It is interesting to note that there are left images of Vishnu. There are 
mainly two such images viz. Narasimha and Balagopala. “Balagopala indulges in 
eating meat and drinking intoxicating liquor, and is always a licentious one (strisu 
lampatah). (Vide: Shastri,B.N., ‘Some Aspects of Saktism in Assam’,Chutia,D., 
The Journal of the Assam Research Society, 1992,p.5). This proves that in almost 
all religions the element of sex is involved. The Bhagavata Purana which is 
accepted as advocating niskama philosophy depicts Rasalila with all sexual 
orgies.Freud is perhaps not wrong when he says human behavior is determined 
sex feelings as Marx says that the same is determined by economic wants. 
Interpreters feel that the Rasalila is the divinization of sex feelings and this 
divinization redirects sex feelings towards the Divine. 

In the all-India context Vaishnavism corresponds to Bhagavatism. 
Bhagavatism rose in the Gupta period. Pancharatras, Satvats etc. are other forms 
of the faith. Vaishnavism believes in Avatarvad, i.e. the theory of incarnation. 
This theory is also current in Assam. It is believed that the incarnations are of 
Vishnu-Krishna. We have the Krishna legend as early as seventh century A.D. 
The Hayagriva avatara is also popular in Assam. There is a temple at Hajo in 
which this form is worshipped. Hajo is situated at a distance of twenty one 
kilometres from Guwahati towards the north-west side. We have the legend of 
Hayagriva Madhava in the Kalika Purana. This temple belongs to the pre-Ahom 
age. This Purana mentions the name of Vasudeva also. Some copper plates state 
that there was the Satyanarayana form of Vishnu. It is to be noted that even now 
the Satyanarayana puja is held in almost every family of the state, either Shakta or 
Vaishnava. Lakshmi being the wife of Vishnu is also worshipped here. 

That Vaishnavism is prevalent in Assam from an early period may be 
proved from the inscriptions of Vishnu images on the temples either dilapidated 
or existing. The Vishnu images and his sculptural fragments prove that there were 
large Vishnu temples in the North-eastern part of India. We have ruins of several 
such temples in the region. Near the Shukreshwara temple there is a Vishnu 
temple where an image of Vishnu is installed. It stands on the bank of the 
Brahmaputra at Panbazar, Guwahati. At Pandu also there is Vishnu temple where 
Vishnu as Pandunatha is worshipped. It is on the Varaha hill. 


Shrimanta Shankardeva’s Vaishnavism 


Shrimanta Shankardeva started the neo-Vaishnavite movement in Assam. 
This may also regarded as the bhakti movement. He carried the message of bhakti 
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far and wide in the region. The Vaishnavism we find in Assam _ before 
Shankardeva may be said as Vishnuism and not Vaishnavism. His movement may 
be regarded as a challenge to the metaphysical foundation of jnana and ritual 
infested karma. He opted for Bhaktimarga and propagated Bhaktivada which 
presents a philosophy of bhakti for bhakti’s sake, not for any other sake, not 
evenfor the sake of mukti i.e. liberation. It does not advocate bhukti 1.e. sensual 
enjoyments as preached by Shaktism, but bhakti i.e. desireless devotion. It 
believes that bhukti leads to heaven only, not paramarthika moksa. There is the 
possibility of return to this world even for him who goes to heaven; but one who 
attains paramarthika moksa he will not return under any circumstance. The latter 
position is possible when one practices self-restraint. 


Shankardeva’s Life 

Shankardeva belonged to a family called Baara Bhuya. His father was 
Kusumbara. He was a feudal lord administering a portion of present Nagaon 
district. The very name ‘Bhuya’ signifies ‘feudal lord’. Legend says that there 
were twelve such families and therefore the epithet “baara’ stands. 

Shankardeva was born in 1449 and died in 1568 A.D. He lived for a long 
period of 120 years. He was a uncared for child and therefore he ‘enjoyeda gay 
and wild early life up to his twelfth year, giving himself to all sorts of boyish 
pranks and merrymaking’ (Moheswar Neog, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith 
andMovement in Assam, 2008, p.101). He was reared by Khersuti, his 
grandmother. She took the boy to a tol i.e. gurugriha of a Brahmin teacher whose 
name was Mahendra Kandali. Within a very short time the guru could the see the 
caliber of his new non-Brahmin student and recognizing his merit he offered him 
the epithet ‘deva’ to his childhood name ‘Shankar’. But Shankar could not stay 
long in gurugriha because he had to return home to lead the household duties. He 
had to lead a grihasthi life by marrying at the early age of twenty one. But he was 
reluctant in doing household duties. Therefore he wished to go on a pilgrimage in 
1481 A.D. He left the management of his family affairs to his son-in-law. 

On his pilgrimage mission first he went to the Jagannath Kshetra at Puri 
and stayed there for a long time discussing religious matters with other persons. 
Then he went to other places for the purpose of learning on religious matters and 
spent long twelve years in the mission. He was mainly influenced by the followers 
of Shridharswami whom he met there. Therefore his interpretation of the Vedanta 
philosophy is based upon Shridarswami’s philosophy. When he returned home he 
was forty four year old. Incidentally as his first wife died he had to marry for the 
second time on the pressure of his family. Yet he did not leave his religious 
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pursuit and began to start the Vaishnava movement with all his eagerness. To be 
more enlightened in religious matters he went on the pilgrimage for the second 
time and this time for a small period. 

Shankardeva was very fortunate in receiving Madhavadeva, a Kayastha 
youth of thirty two years old. Madhava was a confused person seeking a guide to 
have a relief from this confusion. He was also fortunate that he received such a 
person like Shankardeva. 

While going on the mission to spread Vaishnavism he faced many 
obstacles from different quarters. He had to leave upper Assam and had to shift to 
Kamarupa in 1546 A.D.,and from there to Kochbehar where the Koch King 
Naranarayana ruled. King Naranarayana patronized him and helped him in 
spreading his new religion. For some time he stayed in Majuli also the largest 
river island in the world. 


As a Poet 

Shankardeva may not only be regarded as a saint or guru but also as a 
Vaishnava poet. His poetry has created an unprecedented zeal among the people 
of Assam. He was a dominant figure in religious literature of the region. From the 
religious point of view he was something like an apostle of high merit. He has left 
a living tradition of Vaishnavism. 


A Short Account of His Religion 

Shankardeva’s religion was based on the Bhagavata Purana. This Purana 
removed the concept of Vishnu being one of the trinity and placed him on the 
supreme footing by inviting the concept of Krishna. So in the Purana in place of 
the concept of Vishnu we have that of Vishnu-Krishna, and Shankardeva was 
particularly interested in it. This Vishnu-Krishna has become the all in all God in 
Assam Vaishnavism and all other gods have been relegated to the background. As 
he believes in one supreme God so his religion is known as ekasharana nama 
dharma i.e. one should take shelter only in one God and he is no other than 
Vishnu-Krishna. He has also eulogized the concept dasya i.e. servitude to God. In 
his religion God is the master and the devotee is his servant. In his religion Radha 
being the lover of Krishna is absent and he has not eulogized the concept of love 
between Krishna and Radha as we find in Caitanyadev’s religion. 


His Method of Spreading the Religion He Preached 


Shankardeva held congregations to discuss religious matters and wrote 
books to propagate his new religion. His magnum opus is the Kirttanaghosa 
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which he composed in Assamese verse for the understanding of the common 
people who were mostly illiterate. He also adopted audio-visual methods to make 
them understand his new religion. For this purpose he wrote several dramas. His 
follower Madhavadeva also followed the suit. Shankardeva translated into 
Assamese a portion of the Bhagavata Purana and engaged others to the job in 
order to complete it. He along with Madhavadeva composed some devotional 
songs called Bargeet i.e. noble song. 


Naama 

The concept of Naama i.e. name of God is very significant. In Hinduism 
emphasis is laid on the yapa i.e incantation of the secret mantra of God. In the 
mantras generally the name of God is eulogized. Shankardeva emphasizes this 
concept and he asks his disciples to utter the name of God with all sincerity. To 
recite the name of God i.e. naama-kirtana is one of the important methods to 
worship God, and in the present age i.e. Kalikala it is more so. In this age naama- 
kirtana is regarded as the best form of prayer. 


The Present Situation 

Four hundred and forty seven years have passed since he passed away in 
1568 A.D. But his benign influence is still felt by the people of Assam. His 
intellectual excellence has not faded away. He is not only a religious person but 
also a social reformer. He has been able to some extent to do away with many 
superstitious beliefs from the minds of the common people. The humanistic 
elements in his teaching are still encourage people. 

His disciples have been responsible for maintaining Vaishnavism a living 
religion of the region. His apostolate include Madhavadeva, Damodaradeva, 
Harideva, Thakur Ata, Bar Vishnu Ata, Mathuradas Budha Ata, Gopaldeva, 
Badaluwa Padma Ata, Bhataukuciya Keshavacharana, Ramcharan Thakur, 
Laiatiya Shrihari, Lechakaniya Govinda, Lakshmikanta, Vasmsigopaladeva, 
Adhaliya Yadumani, Harihara, Shrirama, Achyuta,Manikbariya, Govinda Atoi, 
Vishnu Atoi, Balarama, Gopala, Padmapani, Purusottam Thakur, Chaturbhuj 
Thakur etc. His apostolate include women also like Kanaklata Ai and others. 


Satras and Namghars 

It is to be remembered that Satras originated from Shankardeva’s grand 
and great grand-daughters. These Satras along with the Namghars are Vaishnava 
institutions which have been established to practice the religion. These have been 
established in accordance with Buddhist monasteries called viharas. In and around 
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the Satras there are dwellings of the bhaktis engaging in religious duties. These 
may be regarded as the residential institutions of monastic communities. Bhaktas 
gather in the Satras and Namghars to chant the naama of lord Krishna. 

The Assamese word Satra is the extension of the yajnabhumi of the Vedic 
age. Here the devotees assemble to sing the glory of God. They perform religious 
rites before the Manikut where the thapana is installed. In the thapanaa the main 
book of Assam Vaishnavism is placed for devotion purposes. Namghars may be 
regarded as assembly houses where litigations are solved. So they are not only 
prayer houses but also social institutions. 

Namghars are scattered here and there in all places of Assam, either town 
or village. It also comprises a part of every Satra. There are two important 
Namghars in upper Assam, one is in Golaghat district and the other in Jorhat 
district. The first one is known as Athkhelia Namghar and the second is known as 
the Dhekiakhowa Namghar. Legend says that the latter was established by 
Madhavdeva, the main disciple of Shankardeva who spread his religion far and 
wide in the state. Sometimes these Namghars are also known as Kirtanghar. 
Barpeta Kirtanghar in Assam is a famous place and it is a centre of Vaishnava 
culture. The Satras are mainly there in Majuli in the Jorhat district. But most of 
the Satras or portions of them have been shifted to other places because of flood 
and erosion of the Brahmaputra. In these Satras the Gosains are there who initiate 
the people to the Vaishnava discipline. Apart from the Gosains there are also 
Namacharyas who take leading part in Nama and Kirtana. These Namacharyas 
regularly observe nama-prasangas whcih comprise Satra ceremonies. Bhakatas, 
Le., votaries of Vaisnava religion who serve in the Namghars and Satras. 


Samhatis, the Schism of the Vaishnava Order 

The Vaishnava Satras have been classified into four sub-sects called 
Samhatis. They are: Brahma Samhati, Nikaa Samhati, Purusha Samhati and Kaala 
Samhati.The Brahma Samhati was constituted by the followers of Damodardev. 
This Samhati is mostly followed by the Brahmin disciples of Shankardeva. The 
followers of Shankardeva who abide by the external rituals of the religion have 
constituted the Nikaa Samhati. The followers of Purusha Samhati have tried to 
retain the original features of Shankardeva’s faith. The Kaala Samhati was 
introduced by Gopaldeva in order to democratize the religion. 


Conclusion 


Religion is mainly a feudal phenomenon. It marks the transition from 
tribalism to feudalism. Shankardeva in Assam is responsible for this transition. 
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Now we are gradually transforming ourselves from feudalism to capitalism. We 
live now in a capitalistic atmosphere. Still we feel the dominant role of religion. 
People expect that religion should bring about ethical reform in the society we 
live. But in most cases religions fail to do so because perhaps of some historical 
reasons. Those who follow religion of any type should pay heed to the ethical role 
of religion and try to bring out the main ethical teachings. Otherwise we cannot 
expect a better society. We need peace to live in. It is not a great matter which 
religion we follow; the great matter is that how sincerely we follow it and how far 
we are faithful to its main tenets. We at present are much more concerned with 
external rituals and paraphernalia of religion than adhering to the moral principles 
taught by religious scriptures. We should try to remove the superstitious elements 
from religion. Moreover we experience at present some unbearable and 
suffocating situations as regards religion. Religious intolerance is ruling us and 
we are at daggers drawn with the followers of religions other than ours. We must 
admit the fact that we are living in a religiously pluralistic society. That there are 
many religions in the world is a fact which we cannot deny. Under these 
circumstances we must learn the virtue of living together without any animosity. 
We should learn the value of tolerance and we should write texts books for 
students which focus on such virtues as tolerance, friendship, fraternity, co- 
existence, liberalism etc. The vices like fanaticism, communalism and intolerance 
are to be abandoned and we should try to create such an atmosphere where people 
cannot follow these vices. In this context we should mention the name of 
Shankardeva who has cautioned us not to nurture such vices. He has asked us not 
to do harm to other religions and honour every person following any religion. If 
one is truly faithful to one’s own religion then perhaps one will not nurture any ill 
feeling and animosity to others. 
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Revolutionary Eastern Uttar Pradesh: 
A Case Study of Benaras 


Dr. Uma Shanker Singh 
Department of History 
Dyal Singh College 
University of Delhi 


There was a historical tradition of rebellions in the modern district of 
Benares against the colonial rule. Raja Chait Singh’s rebellion against Warren 
Hastings in 1781 was the first sign of native’s grievances against British 
Administration in this region.’ Mangal Pandey, whose execution at Barackpur on 
April 8, 1857 sparked off the first war of independence, belonged to this region 
only. " Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi spent her childhood in Benares only. But the 
modern political activities in the region started after the partition of Bengal in 
1905. Rash Behari Bose, Schindranath Sanyal, Bhupendranath Sanyal, 
Maneendranath Banerjee, Manmathnath Gupta, Surendra Bhattacharya, 
Devanarayn Mukherjee, Vinayak Rao Kaple, Girija Babu, Rajendra Lahiri, Sushil 
Lahiri and Chandrashekhar Azad actively contributed in organizing the radical 
freedom movement in Benares region." According to Sedition Enquiry 
Committee report the topography of Benares was helping secret organizations to 
flourish here. Benares became the centre for controlling revolutionary activities in 
U-P., Bengal, Bihar and M.P. Vibhuti, Priyanath and Vishnu Ganesh Pingale were 
active workers for this purpose. A new direction was given by Shri Shantinarayan 
when he started a daily paper called ‘Swaraj’ from November 1907.'” ‘Agragami’ 
the daily paper form Kashi, started by Sachindranath Sanyal was a means of 
communication between the leader and the masses. 

Later on Annie Besant, who had begun her political career in England as a 
proponent of Free thought, Radicalism, Fabianism and theosophy remained active 
in this part of U.P. She campaigned through her two papers — New India and 
Commonweal. Her Home Rule movement and National School Movement in the 
region motivated many people to join the organized national movement. Frequent 
congress movement and Gandhi’s visit gave new boost to people’s aspirations. 

The Quit India movement in Benares region radiated from Benares Hindu 
University.” The University closed its gates, even to the District Magistrate, and 
declared itself Free India and its university training corps the Indian National 
Army under command of one of the professors.“ The movement in this district 
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began with a strike. On the 9" of August, a procession organized by the students 
of the B.H.U marched through the streets of the Benares city and terminated at 
Dashashwamedha ghat and after a little pause it was joined by the Congress 
workers and reached the town hall where it transformed into a meeting.” The 
meeting was headed by Dr. K.N. Gairola, a teacher of B.H.U. He was an active 
Congress man and was commissioned by Jawaharlal Nehru to organize the 
students of B.H.U. for active participation in the Congress movement. He was 
assisted by Professor Radhye Shyam Sharma and Mr. Raj Narain Singh.” He 
directed all the activities in Benares region till he was arrested under defence Rule 
129 at Delhi Railway Station on the night of the 30 April 1943. 

The Town Hall meeting decided to make the British administration 
impossible by dislocation of traffic, wire cutting, loot, incendiaries and other acts 
of sabotage. Their patriotism was seen as foolish acts by the British 
administration. They formed a party consisting of old and new congress men, 
students and ex-student of B.H.U. Benares Hindu School Benares, Kashi Vidya 
Peeth, teachers and other patriotic people of the region. They performed their 
work honestly.’* The meeting formed a struggle committee and Mr. Gairola was 
appointed as dictator by the students.* 

The next day the sabotage programme was received by the people through 
a broadcast speech by Mr. L.S. Amery. He stated that 


The congress leaders were arrested because they had been planning 
to foment strikes, not only in industry and commerce, but in the 
administration and law courts, schools and colleges, the 
interruption of traffic and public activity services, the cutting of 
telegraph and telephone wires, the picketing of troops and 
recruiting stations... The success of the proposed campaign would 
—paralyze not only the ordinary civil administration of India but her 
whole war effort. It would stop the output of munitions, the 
construction of aerodromes, and, above all, shelters against air 
attack; it would put an end to recruiting, it would immobilize the 
forces...*! 


The above listed activities were never authorized by the congress 
leadership in advance of August 8; Amery inadvertently lent them credibility as 
congress policy. The confusion and uncertainty felt by ordinary congressmen and 
congress-sympathizers were suddenly ended: Amery became, in A.C. Bhuyan’s 
apt formulation, ‘the chief instrument in broadcasting the supposed congress 
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programme; what he said was avidly believed by the people.“ Francis G. 
Hutchins, in the same vein, has noted that: 
The menace Amery depicted was what many Indians subsequently 
attempted to create. What Amery said had been the congress plan 
was accepted as the congress plan by indignant demonstrators 
grouping for direction. Many wanted to take extreme measures; 
Amery’s charge gave them an excuse for taking them in the name 
of the Congress... what Amery claimed to have prevented, he 
instead helped to bring about." 


The people were so much incited that they were now determined to hoist 
the congress flag on every prominent institution. Processions were formed in 
every mohalla of the city. All the citizens were cooperating with the movement.*” 
The university students also took out huge processions. All the processions 
wended their way towards the criminal court to hoist the flag there. The police 
authorities were already present in the premises of the court. They stopped the 
processions in front of the court. A high official shouted at the top of his voice, 
“All of you go back to your homes”. Do not try to come forward. It will be 
disastrous. The ‘crowd’ retorted. “No we cannot go back our non-violence does 
not teach us to turn back. You cannot stop a real non-violent fighter in his 
onward-March, by bullets and lathi-charges”. This curt reply was enough to 
infuriate the magistrate. He ordered lathi-charge. Mr. Teesdale was the first man 
to strike at the people and was followed by others. For a long time the people 
remained unmoved and dispersed only when the lathi-blows became unbearable. 
When the news of the lathi-charge reached the city there was a great tension 
throughout. The British repression failed to curb the rising tide and spirit of the 
people it acted as catalyst for fresh national inspiration.*” 

On 11 August the crowd moved in the streets of Benares shouting the new 
slogans “police men are our brothers, we are free”. A huge procession comprising 
people from different walk of life, marched towards public buildings to hoist the 
flag. Everyone was pulsating with new josh for wining the country’s freedom. 
Seeming the bravery of the crowd, terror struck into the hearts of the authorities. 
The procession reached the criminal court. Soldiers were already posted there but 
nobody dared to open fire upon the crowd. Some of the young men climbed up to 
the top of the building and hoisted the flag. The flag began to flutter in the sky 
and with it danced the hearts of the people with joy.” This incident is just like the 
storming of Bastille on 14" July 1789, by the revolutionary crowd of Paris during 
the French Revolution. 
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Acclaiming victory and in a triumphant mood the procession turned 
towards the civil court to hoist the flag. The district administration was fully 
prepared to face the crowd. An initial attempt to climb the court buildIng was a 
failure. Then a lean and thin student climbed at the top of the building with great 
difficulty. He fixed the tri-colour on the top of the building to the joy of the 
multitudinous crowd standing below. The tri-colour began to flutter. The crowd 
rent the air with shouts of victory to the immense grief and shame of the police 
who hang their heads in shame. This was the sign of the collapse of British 
administration in Benares. As per planning cutting of communications and attacks 
on government buildings and property increased. 

For showing the unity and fraternity, on the morning of 12™ August, a 
delegation of students form the Benares University visited Allahabad University. 
Immediately afterwards a well-planned attack was made on the Kotwali, which 
was isolated by road blocks.*" At many places procession were lathi charged and 
fired upon. Now the movement started spreading in the rural areas of Benares.*”" 
Attacks on rural railway stations, post offices and tahsils throughout the province 
were the general order of the day, particularly in the Benares region. Telegraph 
and Telephone communications along with railway communication were being 
widely disorganized. 

On the 13" August it was resolved that the procession must terminate at the 
town hall passing through the Dashashwamedha ghat and the people got busy 
making preparations. The magistrate arrived in the meantime with the armed 
police and ordered a lathi-charge. Many persons were wounded, including 
Bindeswari Pathak and Rama Kant Misra, the organizers of the procession. The 
crowd was highly provoked and as true satyagrahis they sat on the road. At this 
movement of time the ruthless colonial police started stoning the public. The 
patience of the people had reached its pitch. They retaliate by hurling stones at the 
police. The police fired 26 rounds. Many were killed and many more got 
wounded.* 

The repressive measures adopted by the police incited the masses to 
retaliate against the colonial administration by indulging in planned sabotage 
activities as per the congress guide lines. All the telephone and telegraph wire — 
poles were uprooted. Wires were cut, bringing the communication system to a 
stand—still for many days. Rails and culverts on the Benares — Allahabad — Gaya- 
Patna railway lines were dismantled. Allahabad — Pratapgarh — Mirzapur — 
Jaunpur — Benares — Ghazipur — Azamgarh — Ballia — Gorakhpur railway routes 
were crippled by the crowd. All the station on the EIR were looted and burnt. The 
Grand Trunk road was breached at many places, and regularly barricaded. 
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Aerodromes at Rajwari and Ibbatpur were damaged. At every place railway 
godowns, police—stations and post-offices were plundered and burnt. The national 
flag was hoisted on every police station and government building. At one or other 
places the police sub-inspectors themselves hoisted the national flag. 

By the 14" August many students from Benares spread into the rural areas. 
They helped the peasants to organize the movement. The movement was fully 
supported by the rural folk. By this time all the prominent leaders of the area went 
underground to evade the British repression. On August 14 a passenger train 
flying a congress flag arrived at Ballia full of students from Benares. They gave 
momentum to the movement there.**! 

Shiv Ram Pandey and Paras Ram Pandey were carrying the congress work 
secretly in rural area. They were directed by UP dictator, Kesho Dev Malaviya. 
The Congress party of Benares was well organized to lead the movement. The 
following were very active during the movement in the Benares region: 


1) Thakur Das, organizer of the movement for Benares Division. 

2) Damodar Das, Thatteri Bazar, organizer for the rural part of Benares 
District. 

3) Satyendra Kumar Basu, Chaukhamba, Benares, organizer for Benares city. 


4) Chaudhary Lakshmi Chand. 
5) Dr. Miss Thungamma, with her brother’s daughter Sumati Bolar. 
6) Rama Kant Misra. 
7) Professor Radhey Shyam of BHU. 
8) Dr. Gairola, B.H.U. 
9) Vireshwar Iyer, Gandhi Ashram, Benares. 
10) §Mahabir Singh now at Gowagapur. 
11) — Pandit Ram Surat Misra, now near Rajawadi Aerodrome area. 
12) — Pandit Jagat Narain Dubey, now in villages near Moghalsarai. 
13) | Markandy Singh, near Chaubeypur villages." 

Extracts from C.I.O. Lucknow’s daily report, dated 15-8-42, reported that 
Dr. Gairola sends batches of students to commit sabotage on government property 
in the city and neighbouring villages.’ Very serious damage was done to the 
B.N & N.W. Railway. At one time moth the broad gauge line on the E.LR. form 
Benares to Lucknow via Partapgarh and via Jaunpur and Fyzabad were blocked 
by derailments. It was suspected that the organizers of the sabotage were students 
who got into touch with congress mandals or study circles in villages and 
encouraged the villages to carry out their plans for them.**” 

People’s activities continued vigorously till 28 Augusts. By this time 
British Administration had intensified her repressive policy. Firings were reported 
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from 25 places.’ -Chetganj, Teliaganj, Telia Crossing, Sonarpura, Harishchandra 
Ghat, Banaras Cantt. and Dashashwamedha ghat in urban areas and Keshopur, 
Dhanapur, Cholapur, Sakaldhia, Babatpur, Khalispur, Agarnath, Menasaur, Saiyd 
Raja, Railway crossing, South of Saiyid Raja, Dighavat, Moghalsarai, Lohadih 
and Lilrapur in rural areas. In spite of all these repression people’s activities 
continued. Sevapuri incident, Dhanapur police firing and Saiyid Raja firing in 
rural Benares need to be explained: 

Sevapuri is a village of Varanasi Tahsil. During Quit India 

movement police came to loot the house of Yamuna Dube and 

misbehaved with women member of the family. This was the time 

when Algu Mishra (Village Baradiah), Gaya Prasad Dube (village 

Sujanganj) and Rajaram Sharma were booked for Cholapur dacoity 

case. They were lodged in District Zail. On the date of hearing they 

were tortured by British Inspector Tijdel Saheb on the order of then 

S.D.M. Shri Rajaram Singh. Jawaharlal Nehru criticized the people 

of Benares for watching this incident.” 

Chandauli Tahsil of Benares was very famous for congress movement 
since 1921. Ram Surat Mishra of Mahuar village is called Gandhi of Chandaulli. 
He started the Congress movement by ‘charkha’ activity in his village Mahuar in 
1921. During Quit India movement a meeting was held under the leadership of 
Kamata Prasad Vidhyarthi on 10" August at Gurehu village. They decided to 
hoist the national flag on Chandauli Tahsil and Dhanapur Police Station. On 14" 
August flag was hoisted on Tahsil building and post-office. On 16 August a 
crowd of 8-10 thousand peasants and young marched to Dhanapur police station 
shouting slogan —Bharat Mata Ki Jai, Mahatma Ghandi ki Jai under the leadership 
of Kamata Prasad Vidhayarthi.**" They humbly asked the permission of thanedar 
for hoisting the National flag. But he flew in a rage and ordered the policemen to 
loot the markets. The people didn’t feel nervous about it. They remained firm in 
front of Thana. The thaneder ordered firing but Mr. Vidhyarthi hoisted the flag. 
Mahangu Singh (village Bhadahuan, Kamalpur), Hira Singh (village 
Hingutargarh), Raghunath Singh (village Manihari) died due to police firing. 
Satyanarayan Singh, Vishvanath and Bhaggu Koeri got injured. Now the people 
got infuriated and over-powered sub-inspector Anwarul Haq and four other 
policemen and killed them. Some young men brought out all the belongings of the 
thanedar, heaped them into a pyre, put the dead bodies over it and set fire to it. 
Thus the Thana was turned into a cremation ground.**”" The Grand trunk road 
was cut up at several points to prevent the army from coming. 
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On the 28" August, under the leadership of a very eminent congress 
worker Jagat Narain Dube the people brought out a procession form the congress 
office at Saiyid Raja.*** Marching through the main streets of the city it reached 
the Ram Lila Maidan. Some Indian soldiers, without giving any previous warning, 
opened fire. Jagat Narain and other 15 workers received deep wounds. But the 
public did not lose heart. They went on with added courage and determination. 
The procession preceded towards the city under the leadership of Chandrika 
Sharma Nayak, a young man who had then assumed leadership. Marching 
through the eastern flank of the city it reached a place about half a mile from 
Basaha police station. The thanedar ordered firing. The policemen who were 
hiding in the premises and on the roof of the building kept on firing for two hours. 
The people adopted a marvelous strategy.*“* They would lie down when there was 
firing and proceed when the firing ceased. The people were marching even after 
the sun set. The police was forced to stop firing and ran towards the wounded 
people, in order to take possession of them. The people had forestalled this 
eventuality. They had already carried away the wounded, numbering about 40 to 
50 freedom fighters. The police could not lay their hands upon a single person. 
The police fired 860 rounds killing Shridhar of Chhatev village, and Ganesh Baba 
of Dighavat village. The leader of the procession Jagatnarayan Dube was badly 
injured. On this day the crowd also attacked the railway station.*™ 

In Chakia areas Ramajiyavan Singh, Ram Anant Tripathi, Dwarika Singh, 
Sheikh Muhammad Umar, Qazi Shamsuddin and many other local leaders 
remained active through out the movement.***# J alhupur, Katchar area, Jakhini, 
Gangapur and Motikot area were also active centres of the movement. Markandey 
Singh, Mahadev Singh, Anantdev Sharma, Baijnathalal Srivastava etc were 
important leaders in the above centres. Al the underground local leaders — 
Chandra Shekhar Asthana of Kashi Vidhayapeeth, Baldeo Vaidya, Adhay Prasad 
Singh, Baba Ramaratan Das, Shivabaran Sharma, Rajaram Sharma, Indrajeet, 
Ramanarayan Mishra, Prof Radheshyam (BHU), Dr. K.N. Gairola (BHU), Babu 
Rajanarayan Singh, Rai Ambika Prasad Singh, Rajit Pandey, Jagamohan 
Upadhyaya, Gaya Prasad etc used to take shelter in Ghosila village in Varanasi 
Tahsil.°*" 

By the end of August all the important anti-British publications were 
suppressed in U.P. In Benares region the place of Aaj and Hans was taken by 
‘Ranabheri’. Ranabheri was a revolutionary paper whose location could not be 
traced by police.’ In this series — Ranadanka, Ranachandi, Chandika, Defiance, 
Redflame and Jwalamukhi were published to encourage the masses for 
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participation in the movement. People’s joshes against the British administration 
were reflected through the following lines of ‘Ranadanka’.““*” 
Dil hai Arjun ka, Jigar Bhim ka, Angad ke kadam 
Jo kisise na jhuke, wo sare magrur hain hum. 
“We have stout heart, lungs and feet as of Arjun, Bheem and 
Angad (the heroic characters of Mahabharata and Ramayana) 


We are head strong, can’t be foot down” 


The great nationalists involved in the above publications were erudite. 
Babu Rao Vishnu Paradkar was famous editor of Ranabheri. He used to write 
with hand only. Besides him Rama Chandra Verma, Durga Prasad Khatri, 
Dassubabu, Santaashran Mehrotra, Damodar Das Shah and Vishvanath Sharma 
were active in the production of above writings. For the organizational purpose 
they took help form the book called “Germans at Bay”. Thatheri Bazar in Benares 
was very active in all these activities. People involved in publication used to mix 
with the common and the down trodden people. Dalit never went against the 
movement.**"! 

Due to the British repression many important local leaders went 
underground and continued their activities even after the month of August. 
Gurilla’s pledge**”' encouraged youth, students, workers, peasants, traders and 
craftsmen to carry on with the movement. In the month of September and October 
the main peoples activities were no rent movements, attack on income tax offices, 
Patwari, Kanungo and land records. On 10" September Indira Gandhi and Firoz 
Gandhi, were arrested in Allahabad for taking part in the movement.***"" 

Ambika Singh group was still active in rural part of Eastern U.P. They 
were mainly targeting police stations and government servants.**** The important 
sabotage activities done by the rural people in Benares area after the month of 
August are as follows. *! 


1. Derailment of goods Train near Railway Station Kapsethi on Benares- 
Partapgarh line on 21-10-42. 
as Removal on the same date of fish-plates, 11 miles from the above scene on 


the Benares- Partapgarh line. 

Cutting of Telegraph wires between Rajwari and Aurhihar on 24-10-42. 
Removal of fish-plates between Hardatpur and Rajatalab on 24-10-42. 
Removal of fish-plates between Sarnath and Kadipur on 26-10-42. 
Removal of fish-plates between Benares and Sarnath on 03-11-42. 
Burning of Raja Talab railway station on 05-11-42. 


es a 
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8. Burning o seed department at village Churamnpur, Police station Rohania 
on 21-11-42. 
Rana Harnam Singh, Inspector C.I.D. enquired all the above cases. 
According to his report many people were involved in these cases. But he could 


report about the following 21 villagers only. 


Table 4.2: Persons involved in sabotage according to CID report 


xli 


S.No. | Name Police station Place 

1. Deo Murti Sharma Phulpur Benares 
2. Krishna Deo Vakil Mirzamurad Benares 
3. Ramadhar Singh Mirzamurad Benares 
4. Ram Kripal Singh Rohania Benares 
5. Jamna Dube Rohania Benares 
6. Basdeo Singh Mirzamurad Benares 
7. Debi Singh Mirzamurad Benares 
8. Mahadeo Singh Rohania Benares 
9. Sharda Prasad Singh Rohania Benares 
10. Shakal Narain Singh Rohania Benares 
11. Jokhan Singh Rohania Benares 
12. Jata Shankar Rohania Benares 
13. Ram Naresh Singh Rohania Benares 
14. Kamta Prasad Rohania Benares 
15. Parasnath Ubhaon Ballia 
16. Jagannath Pandey Ubhaon Ballia 

17. Baldeo Pande Saidpur Ghazipur 
18. Swami Ichawal Ghazipur 
19. Marjad Tewari Nandganj Ghazipur 
20. Dharamdeo Singh Nandganj Ghazipur 
21. Kamta Lal Nandganj Ghazipur 


Sources: Copy of note from S.P., I.B., dated 25-4-43 to the A.ILG., C.I.D., U.P., Lucknow, 
(R.R. No. 37 B (CID), Ibid. pp. 485-487.) 

Valorous activities of the people encouraged pandit Kesho Dev Malaviya, 
the propaganda secretary U.P. PCC, to issue a circular*' in which he asked the 
comrades to continue with the struggle because “our struggle is our’. He 
appraised the masses that the aim of the struggle was to establish the proletarian 
rule in the villages. Every institution which smacks British autocracy had to be 
dismantled. He asked the people to win over the police force. Villagers not 
cooperating with the movement had to be boycotted. No-rent campaign was 
encouraged among the peasants. Zamindars were asked not to pay the revenue. 
Hand-bills bearing the words “Englishmen go away” were to be posted 
throughout the cities. It was reiterated in the circular that it was no violence to get 
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the vital communication suspended or to prevent the functioning of railway 
stations, tehsils and police stations, or to take possession of property found there. 
Everybody was warned not to travel by train after 15" of October. Finally masses 
were told neither kill anyone nor incite anyone to do so. 
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The rise of Pashupata sect: A critical analysis 


Dr. N.V. Aski 
Principal 
Government First Grade College 
Terdal, Karnataka 


At the base of the Kalikadevi temple at Pavagadh Gujarat on the way to 
Champagne lies Lakulisha temple, one of the ancient temples but now in ruins. 
The temple dates to 10th century. As per the Mahabharata the Lakulisha cult 
existed into the first century A.D. Among many statues a very rare statue is that of 
Dakshinamukhi Shiva. Much of the upper part of the temple has ruined leaving 
standing walls and statues showing the actual splendor of the great Pashupata cult 
icon. Pashupata Shaivism is considered to have been originated at Kayavarohan in 
Gujarat and spread to Kashmir in north and Orissa in the east. It the later period it 
spread to Tamil Nadu in the seventh century A.D. Lakulisha’s statues and 
paintings are found all over the Indian subcontinent indicating that his cult was 
well established. ! 

The Pashupatis were ascetics and some scholars even claim that they were 
the followers of the Bhakti movement. Lakulisha was considered as an 
incarnation of Lord Shiva. He is represented as a multitalented figure as a yogi 
and a man of spiritual divinity very much similar to the Buddha’s depiction in the 
Buddhist sculptures. His teachings are compiled in the Lakulisha Siddhanta, while 
in the images he is represented with a Lakuda (danda) in one arm. Images of 
Lakulisha is found in the Bhairava temple on the banks of the river Ganga near 
Bhubaneswar where he is portrayed as four armed with Jataa (long coiled hairs) 
and snake. Lakulisha’s image is also found in Museum at Bhubaneswar.They 
follow a peculiar way of lifestyle wandering and pounding the dust over their 
body.They carry iron tridents.The lifestyle of Pashupatas was systematically 
chronicled by few and sometimes they left hostile comments thereby leaving the 
readers with a mixed image of their life and philosophical bent of thought. 

They allowed all to follow their cult showing that there was no caste- 
discrimination, although it was supposed for a Pashupata saint to come from the 
Brahmins. Few of the historians have tried to attach a relationship between these 
Pashupatas and the ash-smeared saints of the sixth century and also to the Indus 
Valley people due to the presence of seal depicting Pashupata, Lord Shiva. They 
followed a strict code of ethics called ‘Yama and Niyama. Stress was given to 
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Brahmacharya, Ahimsa, Non violence and Tapasya. As accounted in the 
Pashupata literature, their ethics was practiced in different stages. 

To start with they took vows and practiced to sing also called Siva- 
intoxicated laughing, singing and dancing. In the next step, they used to mingle in 
the society. They were supposed to perform some indecent acts to purposely 
initiate public anger like making snorting sounds, talking nonsense, walking like 
crippled and wild gesturing. This was basically a type of ‘Sadhana’ for self- 
purification and to uproot ego. The basic purpose is to get over the desire for 
acceptance from the people and to establish completely in the subconscious mind 
that ‘like and dislike’, ‘praise and criticism’ are all human ways of thinking and 
feeling. A person can overcome it if faith on Lord Siva is strong. So such types of 
steps were designed to completely break their links with society. They practiced 
austerity and then in the next step abandoned every worldly activity to perform 
‘Kundalini’? yoga to achieve ultimate closeness with Lord Siva. A mature 
Pashupata monk acquired powers of omniscience.” 

The Pashupata saints had a belief that if a person is strong in morals and 
ideals and accepts the insults, he will be well established in the way of asceticism. 
The Pashupata saint Kaundinya in his book ‘Panchartha Bhashya’ mentioned 
about the ‘Pashupata Sutra’ that a Pashupata yogi “must appear as mad with a 
body covered with filth, letting his nails, beard, and hair grow without any care. 
He removes himself from the varna and ashramas, and then the power of 
dispassion is developed." Pashupatism is basically an ascetic path that completely 
rejects dialectical logic and advocates sadhana as the only means to receive Lord 
Siva's blessings. 

The Seekers follow strict “yama niyama’ ethics, their sadhanas become 
progressive from action to non-action. The seekers follow puja, the process of 
penance, Namah Shivaya japa, to have covered with sacred ash and showing deep 
love to God Shiva. Kaundinya in his sutras while defining the codes of conduct 
restricted the admittance of the three upper castes i.e. Brahmin, Kshatriya, and 
Vaishya trying to link it with Vedic orthodox belief. Today many Pashupata 
temples are spread across India with Lakulisha as the incarnation of Lord Shiva. 
In the Pashupata temples, the image of Lakulisha is carved on the Shiva linga 
seated naked holding a ‘Lakud’ also called danda in his left hand and a citrus fruit 
in the other. Hiuen Tsang mentions the presence of over 10,000 Pashupatas in 
Varanasi. The Pashupata cult crossed the boundaries of India and reached Nepal 
in the eighth century. 

The Pashupatinath Temple in Kathmandu is now a famous pilgrimage 
center. As per the tradition, the original Pashupata teachings have been a secret, 
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supposed to be revealed to those believers who were tested and found to be most 
trustworthy. The scriptures available are the ‘Pashupata Sutras’ and Kaundinya's 
commentary on them. His ‘Panchartha Bhashya’ and the ‘Mrigendra Agama’. As 
researched the Pashupata philosophy before Lakulisha was dualistic. In the 
absence of manuscripts, very little is known about it. Scholars have worked out 
from references that Pashupatis regard Lord Shiva as the only effective cause of 
the universe. It proposed five basic categories-cause, effect, union, ritual, and 
liberation. These categories were a bit unusual as the Pashupatis believed that the 
soul after salvation never merges in Lord Shiva and that state of liberation was 
simply another state with no further pain. 

They believed that Lord Shiva brings changes in the universe and in the 
life and fortune of human beings according to his own will. In fact, Lord Shiva 
does not make fortune or misfortune of a person completely based on his karma. 
Lakulisha's Pashupata structure retained the basic idea of five categories but 
proposed that the ultimate aim of the soul is to attain divine perfection. He kept 
Lord Shiva as the sole material cause of the universe thereby directing the 
Pashupata philosophy from basic dualism to dual-nondual. According to him, the 
soul means ‘Pashu’, is hindered from attachment to Lord Shiva by fetters or 
‘Pasha’. 

The soul is able to retain its individuality even in its liberated form called 
‘sayujya’, to be defined as close to but not union with Lord. Lord Siva practices 
no power over the liberated souls. Kaundinya wrote in one of his commentaries 
on Pashupata Sutras that Lord Shiva took the form of a Brahman incarnation at 
Kayavarohana and walked to Ujjain where he told his philosophy to Bhagavat 
Kaushika. Lakulisha is considered to be the last incarnation of the twenty eight of 
Lord Shiva. The worship of Lord Shiva includes practices which include bathing 
in holy ash as many as thrice days and to live in complete isolation. In the upper 
path called ‘Ati marga’, two important levels exist, one is the Pashupata and the 
other sub-branch, the Lakula, a branch of the same was the Kalamukha. The 
Pashupatas no doubt are the oldest Shaiva sect of the second century AD which is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata.‘ 

The only Pashupata manuscript available is the Pashupata Sutra with a 
comprehensive commentary by Kaundinya. According to the tradition, this 
literature is the life of Rudra who later became the historical figure, Lakulisha 
after entering Brahmin corpse. 

This incarnation is regarded as last incarnations of Shiva as mentioned in 
the series of Purana, Kurma Purana. In this incarnation of Lakulisha, he taught 
Pashupata Sutra. A Pashupata ascetic is supposed to be a Brahman who had gone 
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through the caste initiation ceremony. He can become a Pashupata in any stage of 
life according to his choice but he should not talk to low castes and women. The 
Pashupata ascetic must practice brahmacharya although this was disapproved and 
by some Vedic texts and the Kurma-Purana. The Pashupatas were on the edge of 
an orthodox society, sometimes crossing the four stages for a fifth ‘perfect stage’ 
and thereby rejecting the Vedic householder commands on purity and family. 
Unlike other branches of Shaiva, the Pashupatas never completely discarded or 
out rightly rejected the Vedic values. Liberation from the cycle of birth and 
rebirth was possible after death only. This liberation was supposed to be by the 
grace of Rudra although the blessing of Lord Pashupata was also important. This 
required the path of observance i.e. Vrata involving a spiritual practice ‘Sadhana’ 
in three stages. 

The first stage of the three involved an ascetic simple living at a Shiva 
temple covering the body in holy ash. It also includes avoiding bathe and to 
worship the Lord Pashupata by singing and dancing. They practice meditation on 
five main Shiva mantras. In the second stage the Pashupata ascetic was to leave 
the temple, get rid of the external signs of his Pashupata cult attachment and start 
moving in public places in the most antisocial ways including acting as if mad, 
snoring loudly even when not in sleep and walking as being crippled. These 
particular steps were done purposely to invite the wrath and abuses of people. It 
was believed that by doing so the people’s benefit of merit or good karma would 
be automatically transferred to the Pashupata ascetic meanwhile his own bad 
karma would get transferred to them. The third and probably the final stage were 
to completely withdraw to a remote area like a cave or abandoned house in order 
to have meditation by chanting the five sacred mantras and the syllable ‘om.’ A 
stage would come when this meditation could bring insight and enlightenment 
after which he could finally move to a cremation ground where he is supposed to 
live for rest of his life where he ultimately dies uniting finally with the Lord 
Pashupata. 

One of the cults of Shaivism, ‘Kapalikas,’ the ‘skull-bearers’ is said to 
have bifurcated from the Pashupatas and were criticized by them. Sometimes they 
were portrayed as fully drunken, engaged in all forms of human sacrifice and even 
practicing the black magic. In the Sanskrit drama ‘Malati-Madhava’, a Kapalika 
said philosophically, “Being exclusively devoted to alms alone, penance alone 
and rites alone all this is easy to obtain. Being intent upon the Self alone, 
however, is a state difficult to obtain.” Followers of Kapalika sect beg food in the 
human skull. Many scholars have attached a link between the early Kapalikas and 
the later period Gorakshanatha yogis. It is said that in the seventh century one 
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more sect diverged out of the traditional Pashupatas called the ‘Kalamukhas’ or 
‘black-faced’ who later on established an organized social structure followed by 
temples and monasteries in modern day Karnataka and south India. 

In the absence of their manuscripts, the details of their philosophy are 
obscure. The Veera Shaiva School is accepted by the scholars to have also sprung 
up replacing the early Kalamukhas taking over their place of worship and 
ashramas.” There were some sub-divisions inside the Pashupata cult itself, the 
most important of them was the Lakula. The followers of these were ascetics who 
had accepted the doctrines of the Pashupata Sutra. They practiced most extreme 
ascetic practices and rejected the Vedic injunctions than the other Pashupatas. A 
part of the Lakula suborder was the Kalamukha cult about whom we get the 
information mainly from the epigraphic evidence in the south. 

They were most prevalent in Karnataka region where finally the Lingayata 
sect in the latter half of the thirteenth century replaced them. The Kalamukhas had 
built their own temples and although full of heterodox elements in their daily 
practices like that of worshipping Rudra in an earthly pot full with alcohol and 
covering their body with cow-dung instead of ashes, they completely regarded 
themselves as within the norms of the Vedic fold. In contrast to the upper path i.e. 
‘Ati marga’, which was considered to lead a Pashupata ascetic straight to 
“‘moksha’ liberation, the path of enchanting mantras i.e. mantra marga leads to the 
same liberation with the acquisition of super natural powers and experiencing 
sensual pleasure in the higher worlds for the initiates. These traditions and rituals 
can be broadly divided into two categories, the ‘Siddhanta’ and ‘Non-Siddhanta’ 
systems.° 

All these traditions are revered as an authoritative revelation of a major 
body of texts named as the Agamas and Tantras. These texts were considered as 
heterodox by the orthodox Vedic traditional society. The also in the latter years 
many of these texts were successful to infiltrate through orthodoxy and came to 
be accepted as authoritative even within the orthodox Brahmins. The traditional 
path of tantra-mantra was called as the ‘Tantric traditions’. The same is revealed 
by the Shaiva tantric texts. The religious mantras of the ‘Tantric tradition’ are 
essentially of Hindu origin and the latter Buddhist tantric material had been 
borrowed from Shaiva sources. The traditional Shaiva Tantras are considered to 
have been created by Lord Shiva. In the same line, the ‘Vaishnava Tantras’ were 
revealed by Lord Vishnu and ‘Sakta Tantras’ by the Goddess Shakti.’ 

These were transferred to the human beings by a series of incarnations in 
intermediate stages. Lord Shaiva Tantric groups regard their knowledge as the 
mystical culmination of Vedic orthodox thought. 4. Conclusion The origin of 
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Mantra-Tantra generally sprung in the form of a continuous dialogue between 
Lord Shiva and his wife, Goddess Parvati. Goddess as a disciple asks certain 
questions and in turn Lord Shiva answers to tell her about the importance of 
Mantra-Tantra. In the same way in the Vaishnava Tantras found in ‘Pancharatra 
Samhitas’, the human beings know about it by the dialogue between Lord Vishnu 
and Goddess Laksmi. The ‘Sakta’ tradition believes that some of the Tantras are 
derived by the Goddess herself.’ 

According to them, it was Lord Shiva who asked questions and the 
Goddess replied the mantras. This brief narrative structure also reflects the very 
importance of a guru in the life of a Tantric. As the Goddess Sakti receives tantric 
wisdom from Lord Shiva or vice versa (as claimed by Shakt tradition), so the 
disciples receive knowledge from their guru. 

The actual meanings of the Mantras of the Tantra are normally obscure 
and probably they were centrally compiled in the structure of oral tradition and 
teachings imparted by the guru. The Mantras related to Tantra regard themselves 
as sacred and secret, only to be revealed to a genuine disciple by the guru with the 
appropriate induction of the disciple which cleans the adverse power of past sins. 
Traditionally the Tantra tradition covers four topics. It stands on the foundation of 
its four legs or ‘pada’. These four are ‘Vidya’or Gyana pada, ‘Karya’ or Kriya 
pada, then ‘Yoga’ or Yoga pada and finally ‘Anushasana’ or Karya pada.'° 

There are a number of different tantric traditions. Although there is clear 
divergence over the doctrine with each tantric group regarding themselves 
superior, there are some common elements also especially in the area of spiritual 
practice i.e. ‘Sadhana’ and Rituals. Their practice coincide their doctrinal 
distinctions. The revelation in the way of Mantras ‘Mantra marga’ comprises all 
the Shaiva Mantras of Tantra which is a major body of Mantras and texts 
belonging to many groups. One important distinction in the way of Mantras is in 
between the ‘Shaiva Siddhanta’ on one side and ‘Non-Siddhanta’ groups also 
called the teachings of God Bhairava ‘Bhairava Shastra’ on the other. These all 
are subdivided into different subtraditions. There are as many as twenty-eight 
Tantra groups of the ‘Shaiva Siddhanta’ which in turn got divided into ten ‘Shiva 
Agamas’ and as many as eighteen ‘Kudra Agamas’ and many ‘Bhairava Tantras’. 
Today, Pashupata monks live in few parts of Northern India and Nepal. 
Acknowledgement I am very much thankful to all my well-wishers who 
contributed and took out their valuable time in providing me inputs and 
suggestions. 
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Originally museums in many countries were general museums that are 
they included sections on archaeology, arts and natural sciences, ethnology and 
sometimes even on aspects of pure science and technology under one 
administration in the same building. The original British Museum London, which 
also has a great Library, is the classic example of this type of multi-purpose 
museum. 

The first museum collection in India dates as long back as 179, only fifty 
years after the inception of the British Museum. It was in that year that the Asiatic 
Society felt the need to house the many curiosities that had accumulated as a 
result of the collecting zeal of its members. The next Indian city to have a 
museum was Madras where the Literary Society of Madras, a branch of the 
Asiatic Society, approached the Directors of tile East Company in 1843 for the 
establishment of a museum. The Officer-in-charge of the museum was Edward 
Green Balfour whose infectious enthusiasm brought into existence half a dozen 
museums. It is evident therefore, that the origin of the Indian museums can be 
traced to the gratification of the foreigner's sense of curiosity. The membership of 
the Asiatic and the Literary Societies was largely restricted to the Europeans. 

The European museums of the nineteenth century tended to specialize 
more society. Not only the art and the archaeology were separated from the 
scientific subjects but even in the broader divisions the tendency was towards 
greater specialization. In India however a majority of the early museums took 
their cue from the museums started by the Europeans and the result was that the 
collections comprised more of such objects which gratified the curiosity rather 
than provide specialized education to the masses. In any case the museums were 
the presence of the researchers and the scholars. Quite often the early museums 
did not have their scope defined. A collection of antique musical instruments 
could be adjacent to a collection of minerals. The smaller museums acquired 
whatever came their way. The urge to collect had the better of any attempt to 
make a satisfactory use of the objects for the benefit of the visitors. The earliest 
specialized museums of India came into existence either by the circumstance of 
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being attached to the educational institutions teaching a particular subject or by 
the virtue of the abundance of the archaeological relics. 

There is practically no Medical College of importance in India which does 
not have a museum attached to its different departments for the promotion of 
studies. Some of them like the Grant Medical College at Bombay, has one of the 
oldest museum dating back to 1845 having a catalogue printed in 1850 while the 
new ones keep on emerging every day. In Mysore, the Museum of Forensic 
Medicine will interest even the lay visitors. It may be said against such museums 
that they are meant only for the students and cannot be of any use to the general 
public. However it is felt that there is no basic prejudices against letting others 
also learn, and specialized educational institutions have nothing against the 
outsiders. Some museums of the Forest Research Institute at Dehradum in Uttar 
Pradesh, a post-Independence phenomenon, have all the exhibits properly labeled 
both in Hindu and English, in a non-technical simple language which would have 
been unnecessary had there been the desire to keep the outsiders out. In fact these 
museums invite the nearby school students make arrangements for taking them 
round the galleries and explain them the exhibits. 

The Asutosh Museum with its specialized collection of art is the earliest 
University Museum attached to the University of Calcutta. The Bharat Kala 
Bhavan at Varanasi is attached to the Banaras Hindu University. Both of them 
have outreached the limits which the necessities of the college students impose 
upon such museums and are in fact the trend-setters. Special universities, which 
have a Department of Archaeology and conduct excavations and explorations at 
ancient cities, have established their own archaeological museums. These 
museums at Poona, Baroda, Sagar, Allahabad, Dharwar and Patna have limited 
but significant archaeological material of varied nature on display ranging from 
the Early Stone Age to about 1800 A.D. 

In fact the largest number of specialized museums in the country pertains 
to archaeology. The reason is obviously the abundance of the material. The 
establishment of the Archaeological Survey of India, in as early as 1861, also 
greatly helped the emergence of museums specializing in archaeology. From the 
very beginning the site museums were preferred because it was rightly thought 
that the relics shorn out of their context lose much their significance. The 
Archaeological Museum at Sarnath came into existence in 1904.Those nalanda, 
Bijapur and Sanch, were established successively in 1910, 1912 and 1919. 


The achievement of freedom in 1947 only increased the enthusiasm for 
establishing the archaeological museums at sites and new museums appeared at 
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Nagarjunakonda (1949), Amaravati(1951), Kondapur, Khajuraho (1952), Bodh 
Gaya(1956), Hampi(1958), Halebid(1962), Goa, Konark (1965) and 
Vaishali(1978). Of these, the museums of Khajuraho and Sanchi were being run 
by the respective State Government even earlier. The Archaeological Survey in 
the later years started the same type of site museums in the respective sites such 
as Lothal, Ratnagiri, Kodambalur, Deogarh Rupar and Burzahom. A very 
specialized archaeological collection of the excavated antiquities from the 
different Sites excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India is partly stored 
and partly displayed in the baradari of the Purana Quila New Delhi. The 
collection is meant primarily for the education of the students of the School of 
Archaeology run by the Survey but is equally accessible to all the research 
scholars ‘working on Indian Archaeology with the permission of the Director 
General of Archaeology in India. 

Though a good many Indian museums were founded as a result of interest 
in some aspect of natural sciences and a good many museums have continued to 
include a natural history section, the development of museums specially devoted 
to the natural history has been curiously slow in a country like ours. With such all 
immense variety in its flora and fauna, in its topography and in its climate. While 
the Prince of Wales Museum Bombay, the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the 
Government Museum, Madras, have significant sections devoted to the Natural 
History the three museums devoted exclusively to the natural history are the 
natural history Museum of Bengal the natural history Society Museum in 
Darjeeling and the National Museum of natural history in New Delhi. The All 
India Handicrafts Board, Government of India, since its inception in 1952, 
undertook to collect and preserve the unique objects in the field of handicrafts, but 
a Crafts Museum for the general public came into existence only in the year 1956- 
57 in New Delhi. An exhibition of a unique collection pertaining to this field has 
been on display at the Thaper House, New Delhi. Lately this Museum has opened 
a Rural India Complex which is an open-air museum showing the different types 
of huts, rural crafts etc. 

The collection in the Crafts Museum has been enriched by the acquisition 
of dolls and toys, paintings and textiles, stone, ivory, wood and metal objects, 
terracotta’s and jewellery etc, from various parts of India. The extensive 
collection of textiles is the specialty of the Museum. A prize collection is a rare 
specimen of a very large-sized kalamkari print. Baluchar saris, Masulipatnam 
batiks, Banaras brocades. Gujarat patolas. Thanjavur silk, Panjabi phulkaris and 
the decorate kanthas from Bengal. Perhaps in the context of textiles the 
outstanding example of a museum for a special purpose, unique in its field and 
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having a high level of exhibition and scholarly activities is the Calico Museum, 
Ahmedabad. Its collection of Indian textiles is without a parallel in the matter of 
quality and variety from the earliest times from which the textiles are preserved. 
The installations are attractive, have their own definite style and are planned for 
the convenience of the research scholars even more than the general public though 
the public is at no disadvantage. The setting of the building too is extraordinary in 
part eighteenth and early nineteenth century Gujarati home facades, with their rich 
wood carvings. Of course it is adapted to museum purposes with great practically 
as well as charm. Planetariums too are considered these days closely associated 
with the museums by virtue of their functions and are grouped with the museums 
by the international council of museums (ICOM). 

The Birla Planetarium at Chowringhee, Calcutta, has been set up by the 
Birla Education Trust at a capital cost of Rs.30 lakhs with the aim of spreading 
the knowledge of astronomy and to conduct research in the several fields of 
astronomy and the related subjects. It is the largest in Asia and second largest in 
the world. It started functioning in 1962. In addition to the regular presentations 
for the general public, the institution also arranges for specially designed graded 
lectures covering the school syllabus. The importance of Science and Technology 
Museums can hardly be denied especially in the developing countries. Science 
and Technology are so closely interlinked that no museum can be strictly called a 
pure science museum or a pure technology museum. The three major science 
museums of India, established after the advent of independence, are the Biral 
Industrial and Technological Museum, Calcutta, the Visvesvaraya Industrial and 
Technological Museum, Bangalore and the Periyar Science Centre, Chennai. 

The country can boast of some Defense museums as well though none of 
the existing museums reach anywhere near fulfilling the potentialities in this field. 
The National Defense Academy at Khadakvasla, Poona, has a museum which 
caters primarily to the needs of the cadets in the Academy. These museums have 
some arms and arm our, booties from wars, colors of different regiments and 
other souvenirs. The Air Force has a museum at Palam, New Delhi Arranged in a 
hangar and three halls the exhibits acquaint the visitors with the trophies won in 
wars by our pilots and the progress made by the Indian Air Force. The visitors 
also see the models of the various aircrafts used by the Indian Air Force from time 
to time. Yet another museum at Delhi the one in the Red Fort the Indian War 
Memorial Museum has a collection of war memorial exhibits. The E.M.E centre 
at Hyderabad has also the nucleus of a museum which acquaints the visitors with 
the role of electrical and mechanical engineers in our Defense forces. The 
dioramas depicting tile recovery of immobilized tanks in the thick of war are 
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indeed impressive. The Air Force Headquarters at New Delhi has also some 
exhibits displayed publicly for the purpose of raising morale. A typical example 
of an exhibit is the uniform of the first Indian Air Marshal. It hardly needs 
emphasizing that the Defense Museums have a tremendous potential in our 
country. What is needed is a close co-operation between the musicologists and the 
Defense authorities. 

With the growth of specialization any subject under the sun can be 
presented in a museum. This brings one face to face with museums on most 
unusual subjects. The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute at Darjeeling has the 
Everest Museum which houses momentous of almost all the Everest Expeditions 
since 1921. The Museum came into being in 1963. One can also see here the 
development of the mountaineering equipments. Can there be a museum devoted 
to building material. In fact there is one at National Buildings Organization 
Display Centre, Nirman Bhavan, New Delhi though it is not specifically called a 
museum. The exhibits do not belong to the institution but to the different firms 
which manufacture the building material. It is these firms which not only lend the 
exhibits but also pay for their suitable exhibition according to the space occupied 
by them. Those who have a look naturally go out wiser. They learn about the 
different building materials, where and how they can be used, how minimum 
Space can be put to the maximum use etc. The exhibits include plastic, glass, 
timber and sanitary products, hardware, doors and their fittings, windows, paints, 
concrete, cement, tiles, electrical fittings and appliances and other miscellaneous 
products associated with the building activity. Those who are planning a house 
can certainly benefit a lot by visiting this place. 

The Rail Transport Museum at New Delhi came into existence in February 
1977. It is functioning under the Railway Ministry of the Government of India. 
The Museum's railway section has already started attracting the visitors and in 
future it will locate and gather more antique locomotives and carriages for 
preservation and exhibition. The museum proposes to have in future sections on 
water transport, road transport and air transport as well. The National Sports 
Museums at Patiala is a part of the National Institute of Sports and aims to 
preserve for posterity the sports momentous, trophies, old sports gear, badges, 
diplomas and souvenirs of national and international importance. Besides 
inspiring the promising sportsmen and raising their morale, the exhibits will be of 
some use to the research workers as well. 

The Central Police Museum of the Central Bureau of Investigation is 
housed in R.K. Puram in New Delhi. It belongs to all police and other law- 
enforcing agencies of the country. It has a historical section devoted mainly to the 
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exhibits connected with law enforcement in ancient times. It depicts the gradual 
evolution of enforcement agencies. The Museum of Man, Bhopal the Gems and 
Jewellery Museum, New Delhi. The International Dolls Museum, New Delhi. The 
Tibet House, New Delhi and the Philatelic Museum, New Delhi are the other 
specialized museums of importance. It is true that the Indian museums made a 
beginning by having multi-purpose museums but in this age of specialization it is 
the specialized museums which suit the needs of the people who want to make the 
systematic use of their leisure hours and increase their knowledge in the specific 
fields. 
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Religion and Religious Organizations which can be considered as the 
agent of societal progress also played a very significant role in the socio— 
economic and political developments of the Assamese society, particularly in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century. In this regard a number of examples may also 
be given to substantiate the views of Karl Marx, E. Durkheim and Max Weber. 
Weber believed that religion can motivate human action and thereby can be an 
important means of social change which he had tried to establish in The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. In this work he had referred to a 
number of values and belief systems which can make a religion socially more pro- 
active and thereby can become a significant determinant of economic behavior 
and thence consequently can become a major cause of economic change in a 
particular society. While investigating the relationship between religious values 
and economic interests he noticed that Protestants particularly Protestants of 
certain sects, were the chief captains of industry and possessed more wealth and 
economic means than any other religious groups, notably Catholics. He observed 
that statistics of any country of mixed religious composition bring to light the fact 
that business leaders and owners of capital as well as higher grades of skilled 
labour and even more technically higher and commercially trained personal of 
modern enterprises, are overwhelmingly protestant. Thus Weber believed that 
some kind of religious force must act to bring some kind of changes in a society 
in the mode of human economic activity. In this paper also I shall try to analyze 
the Vaishnava Satras' in Assam in the light of the Weberian concept and thereby 
will try to see how the Neo-Vaishnavite Satras of Assam tried its best to play 
important roles for economic and social development of the people by inventing 
new traditions in the society and thereby will try to know the its impact. For our 
convenience of the study we shall take up the example of Barpeta Satra" and its 
role played in the development of industries like Fireworks (Atasbaaji) and Boat 
making works. It is to be noted here that the Satra had a lively tradition of Boat 
play (nao khel or boat race). Even today a good number of songs are in the air, 
normally sung at the time of boat play or nao khel. Obviously the songs were of 
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religious in nature. Same is the case with fireworks of Barpeta. The Satra 
invented a tradition to light fireworks (Atasbaaji) to commemorate the auspicious 
occasions which had helped the industry to exist. 

Barpeta, presently a district of Assam, was a business center since long 
before and the same reputation is still prevailing. Sankardeva and Madhavadeva, 
two great religious reformers of Assam, established a Satra in Barpeta, which 
later came to be known as Barpeta Satra or Barpeta Thaan (holy place). In due 
course of time a large number of pockets of artisan industries grew up especially 
in the Lower Assam, centering the Barpeta Satra. For example Barpeta grew up 
as a commercial town in Assam; Sualkuchi developed as Silk center; Hajo and 
Sarthebari excelled in the production of Bell and Brass Metal artifacts and many 
such. It’s definitely a great curiosity for researchers how far Neo-Vaishnavite 
Satras are responsible for this growth of industries in this part of Assam. Did the 
Vaishnava Satras of other parts of Assam take up similar developmental programs 
or projects? Here we shall discuss the issues with special reference to the boat and 
Fireworks industries of Assam and contribution of the Barpeta Satra in its growth 
and development. 

Barpeta was famous for boat making in Assam. The Neo Vaishnavites 
Satras of Barpeta played an important role in its development. During our field 
survey local people have told about the existence of several boat making 
workshops around the Satra. Mathuradas Burha Ata was supposed to be the first 
person who brought Kajali Majhi, a boat maker from Belbari village and 
established him at Barhati. Burha Ata gave him the title Sutradhar. Since then his 
family was engaged in the making boats for the Satra. His descendents were 
known as sutar, the word simply derived from the title sutradhar. One among 
them was Dharamram Sutradhar (1872-1952), who was given the epithet 
Barpetar Beer or the Hero of Barpeta. Dharamram and his son Dinanath both 
was expert in making boats (khel nao) and used to play in festive times of the 
Satra. It is to be noted here that the Satra had a lively tradition of Boat play (nao 
khel or boat race). Popular legends do not carry its origin beyond nineteenth 
century. 

The reason behind this religious patronage to nao khel or boat play may be 
realated to trade and commerce of Barpeta and the district of Kamrup as a whole. 
Captain E.T. Dalton who was Political Assistant Commissioner of Assam in 
charge of Kamrup in 1851 wrote “Of the inhabitants of the grove generally I may 
safely say there is not a more intelligent or a more industrious community in the 
whole province. Most of them are traders as well as cultivators of the soil, and 
their boats with agricultural produce, pottery, etc. are to be found in every creek 
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in Assam, and as far down the Brahmaputra as Serajgunje”. W.W. Hunter also 
mentioned the names of several rivers of the north bank of Brahmaputra e.g. 
Chaul-Khowa, Manas, Saru manas, Pagla manas, Pahumara, Kaldiya and most 
of them were navigable in rainy season by boats of fifty maunds or two tons 
burden. Dr. John Peter Wades in his book An Account of Assam stated “The banks 
of all the Camroop Rivers are covered with towns except where they discharge 
themselves into the Brahmaputra”. He also wrote, “.... These two rivers 
(Booradia and Sowlkhowa) are accessible to large boats in the dry season to a 
considerable distance and small boats as far as the foot of the Mountain”. 
According to Hunter, “In the towns of Gauhati, on the Brahmaputra, Barpeta on 
the Chaul-Khoya, and Palasbari, on the Brahmaputra, a considerable river traffic 
is carried on in rice, pulses, mustard seed, cotton, tea, etc. Nearly all rivers are 
utilized for purposes of intercommunication during the rainy months, when they 
are navigable”. From the discussion made above it can be inferred that there 
developed a busy navigational trade and communication system between Barpeta 
and other towns of Assam which had increased the demand of boat makers. Boat 
making became good profession to earn cash. Barpeta Satra came forward to give 
a religious colour to the boat making profession. The Satra perhaps invented the 
tradition of nao khel to display the technique of the boat makers of Barpeta and to 
draw the attention of the boat buyers of the province. As religious feelings were 
also attached with the sport the people participated in it with utmost devotion and 
they considered it as a pious work. Each boat making factory (nao saal) has its 
own technique of making the boats. All the factories normally took part in the 
game. Participation of more than twenty khel nao in the game speaks of the 
existence of the multiple numbers of boat making factories in and around Barpeta 
Satra. When we visited Barpeta we have heard a numbers of songs which were 
normally sung at the time of boat play or nao khel. The songs were of religious in 
nature and the rhythms were to adjust the pace of the boat during its play. Thus 
Barpeta Satra played a role in the development of the boat industry in Barpeta. 
Another promising Industry of Barpeta is its Fire Works Industry or the 
Atasbaji Udyog witnessing a century long history although, presently 
concentrated in very few hands. Earlier the know-how was a closely guarded 
family secret. This zealously guarded know-how worked well during earlier days 
as gun powder was sanctioned to the concerned families who knew the secret of 
this traditional method of manufacturing fire-works. Initially Lakshi Nabis, a 
bhakat of Barpeta Satra went to Dhaka in the last quarter of nineteenth century, 
and brought back a book on fire cracker making and started a factory in Maajor 
Hati of Barpeta Satra in cooperation with Lakshi Pathak. But the first venture did 
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not last long. After that Agotiram Pathak, younger brother of Lakshi Pathak 
learned the skill from Phulchand Miyan, a person who originally hailed from 
Bihar. Miyan returned to Bihar after a short stay in Assam. Since then it became a 
family profession of few selected families of Barpeta. Though the business of 
making Fire works flourished once in Barpeta and its neighbourhood, the present 
status is restricted to only few units. Agoti Fire Works of Brindavan Hati, and 
Assam Fire Works Industries of Maajor Hati presently at Bilartari Hati are still 
managing to make fireworks in a modest scale. The process of manufacturing is 
purely manual and as far as possible natural as described above. Following are 
some important names of the local entrepreneur who had a legacy of making fire 
works though out the ages. 

The pre-independence era saw at least twenty five families carrying on 
this lucrative trade. Among them the following nine had flourishing business. 
They were Agotiram Pathak, Bahadur Pathak, Lakhi Pathak, Golok Pathak, 
Bhaben Pathak, Khitesh Pathak, Narohari Pathak, Jadav Pathak, and Monu Pathak 
etc. We visited the house of Manoranjan Pathak, a descendent of Agotiram Pathak 
and Banalata Pathak, daughter in law of Lakshi Pathak and had a discussion with 
some of their family members. At the time of conversation both families recalled 
their proud heritage about how their products were taken to Shillong and to other 
states and even to Nepal at the time of British rule. They not only earned praise 
from the British government but also ensured a limited quantity of raw materials, 
especially gun powder to the license holders. But during the time of World War IT 
the Government imposed ban on manufacture of Fireworks and also stopped 
supply of gunpowder to the industry. It was feared that explosive prepared in 
these fireworks factories might be clandestinely supplied to the extremists of the 
freedom movement. In 1944, however, they were allowed once again to 
manufacture fireworks. Even in the post independence period, the industry faced 
setbacks during the 1960s Language Movement and 1980s Anti-foreigner 
Movement. 

Table: Fire Cracker Industries situated around Barpeta Satra 
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Sl Names of the Name of Date of Present Nos. Name of the 
No. unit founder establishment | stat us employee Hati 
1 Assam Lakshi 1885 active 40 Maajor  Hati 
FireWorks Pathak shifted to 
Industry BilartariHati 
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2. Agoti Fire | Agotiram 1910 active 30-40 Brindavan Hati 
Works Pathak 
Industry 


Source: Field Visit date: 12.09.2009 — 18.09.2009 

Agotiram Pathak and Lakhi Pathak were two prominent names who 
pioneered the Fire Works Industry in Barpeta. Both families still solely depend 
for their livelihood on these fireworks. Undoubtedly the technique of making 
fireworks has been improved over time. Interestingly some of the ingredients 
were processed from ayurvedic stores. Using locally available articles like 
gandhak (sulpher), Jakhor (prepared from the urine of the cow), Berita, lime dust, 
powdered banana (bhim kol), charcoal (made from bagari wood), iron, silver, 
aluminum powder etc, the fireworks prepared here have an individual hallmark. 
“Ours [comparing the fireworks of Barpeta with Sivakasi (a fire cracker industry 
of Tamilnadu) made productions] are more brightly coloured and less noisy but 
more attractive to the eyes. The ratio of the ingredients has been strictly 
maintained to obtain fine results,” they informed. One of the senior family 
member stated that it was the effulgence of the flowers of light in the night sky 
that attracted the British way back in 1910. For the Christmas celebrations in 
Shillong, the then capital of Assam, the Agoti Fireworks regularly got special 
invitations. Impressed with the play of lights, Sir Archdale Earle (1912-1918), the 
chief commissioner of Assam presented Agotiram Pathak a medal and a 
certificate of excellence during his tenure. Since then it has been a regular show 
of lights for the fireworks industries of Barpeta in even faraway places like Nepal, 
Rajasthan and Delhi. Now, our fireworks go to every districts of Assam for any 
government function like Republic Day, Independence Day etc. and to marriage 
ceremonies of individuals. We send our own expert to the places for safe bust of 
the crackers. 

A religious colour was given to atasbaji by the Barpeta Satra to support 
the new professionals. Atasbaji became a ritualistic need at the time of Doul 
Utsav [Full moon day of Phalgun or Choitra (March-April) month] in the satra. 
On the first day of the festival i.e. on the day of Gandha yatra (name of the first 
day of the festival), an attractive show of sound and light in the sky was 
performed in front of the Kirtanghar. This day can be considered as the day of 
exhibition of the fire works of Barpeta. The better performance could attract more 
customers and brought popularity of the business. Not only in Doul, disciples 
used firecrackers at the time of marriage and other ceremonial occasions also. In 
Barpeta, the tradition among the Hindus is that prior to proceeding to the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom offered prayers at the Kirtanghar. The Satra invented a 
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tradition to light fireworks to commemorate the auspicious occasion. During the 
month of Bohag (April and May) when the marriage season is in full swing, the 
place around the Kirtanghar has a festive ambience. The onlookers gather to 
participate in the festivity. At times as many as 15-20 marriage parties pass by the 
place. The spectacle is fascinating. Once the groom reaches the bride’s house, the 
night sky starts lighting up with fireworks. The fireworks extend for hours 
(depending on the means of the groom). Similar exhibitions adorn the return 
journey of the marriage party too. The rite prevailed and spread over entire lower 
Assam which had given an opportunity to the entrepreneur related with fireworks 
to expand the industry. Today, even at the time of stiff competition with the 
firecrackers imported from other parts of India, fireworks industries of Barpeta 
are doing well with good profit. The traditions invented in the last century with 
the blessings of the Satra helped them a lot for their success. 
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A Study of Animal Figures in the Temples of Sonitpur District, 
Assam 


Dr. Mohini Mohan Borah 
Associate Professor 
Department of Zoology, 
Chaiduar College, Gohpur, Assam. 
Introduction 


The early civilization of Assam grew along the river valleys of the state 
where several archaeological remains have been discovered so far. Most of them 
are in the forms of temples. The Sonitpur district of Assam also contains some 
temples and temple ruins of early and late medieval period. The study of these 
temple and temple ruins not only reflect the architectural and sculptural activities, 
but also reflect the socio-religious, political and economic life of the people. 

The present work is an attempt to collect data and information about 
animal figures available in the ancient temples of the district and to scientifically 
study of their importance. 


Review of Literature 

Almost all the temples of ancient period which are lying scattered 
throughout the district of Sonitpur are mainly ruins. Therefore, one has to depend 
mainly upon epigraphic, literary and archaeological sources for this period. The 
Kalika Purana and Yoginitantram are seen to have valuable information about 
ancient period of this region. Ancient temples of Tezpur have been studied by 
Banarjee (1924—25) and published it in the Annual Report of Archaeological 
Survey of India. E.A.Gait (1926) worked out the early period of Assam history 
and wrote the “History of Assam”. Maheswar Neog (1960) has published “Pabitra 
Assam” on the temple architecture of ancient and medieval Assam compiling the 
available information and all relevant published works. Description of various 
temples of Sonitpur district of Assam has been worked out by Nityananda Gogoi 
(1990) in his work “Itihase Parasa Biswanath Prantar”.H.K. Barpujari (1994) have 
published major work on the architecture of Sonitpur district Assam in his work 
“The Comprehensive History of Assam, Vol-II Recently,swapna Kakati (2006) 
and Kakati (2007), Kakati (2008) have highlighted the history of Gohpur Sub- 
Division of Sonitpur district, Assam for both the ancient and medieval period. 


Study Site 
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Sonitpur district of Assam is considered as unique place and rich in old 
relics. Present Sonitpur district lies between 26°30’ N and 27°01" N Latitude and 
between 92°16° E and 93°43’ E longitude. Located between mighty Brahmaputra 
river and Himalayan foothills of Arunachal Pradesh, the district is largely plain 
with some hills. It is bounded by Arunachal Pradesh in the north, Lakhimpur 
district in East, Darrang district in West and river Brahmaputra in South. The 
district is spread over an area of 5324 sq.Kms. 


Methodology 

The methodology used for this paper is an analysis of relevant literatures 
including manuscript and inscription. In addition, the data has been collected 
through physical investigation, personal interviews & distribution of 
questionnaire. 


Results and Discussion 


Name of Animals Temples Religion 
Lion Biswanath Temple & Saivism & Saktism 
Icon of Mahisamardini 
Snake Kalyani Devalaya, Saktism & Saivism 
Borkalika Than 
Biswanath temple 
Flying Dragon Biswanath Temple Saivism 
Horse Surya temple Sun worship 
Cole park,Tezpur Sun worship 
Elephant 
Mayur Chandi De valaya & Saktism & 
Basudev Daul Vaishnavism 
Mahisa icon of Mahisamardini Saktism 


Among the Sakti goddess the images of Mahisamardini are found in 
Sonitpur district. An image of Mahisamardini (90x50cms), caved on stone slab, is 
found in a private house of Sirajuli village of Dhekiajuli town. Here the goddess 
has ten arms, stands on atibhanga posture. The right leg placed on the back of her 
vahanas, the lion, while the left leg is on the back of the beheaded Mahisa. The 
ayudhas in her hands are placed, clockwise, from front right hand, trisula, cakra, 
tanka, arrow, khadga, shield, bow, battle-axe, ankusa, and hair-lock of the asura. 
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The goddess is shown piercing the chest of the demon with the trisula. The right 
leg of the asura is pounched upon by the lion, while the left leg is still inside the 
decapitated neck of Mahisa. The head of the buffalo is shown lying on the pitha, 
the space between the lion and the demon. 

The snake goddess Manasa is identified with Jaratkaru, sister of the Naga 
King, Vasuki, as known from Mahabharata. The worship of the snake goddess 
Manasa is still prevalent in Sonitpur district. A miniature image of Manasa 
(22x12cms) is seen in Kalyani Deyalay. The deity is seated on a double-petalled 
padmapitha in lalitasana posture. In her right hand she holds a fruit in varada 
mudra and a snake in left hand. A canon of seven snake hoods is shown over the 
head of the deity. To her right is represented an emaciated beared man, Jaratkaru, 
while a crowned male figure is seated on her left, Vasuki, the Naga King, the 
brother of the goddess. 

A similar miniature image of Manasa is also found at Borkalika than which is 
made of black stone. Its height is 55 cm. Through description of this icon cannot 
be given as local people denied showing the deity without cloth. 

Only one icon of Surya is found during survey period. It is made of 
sandstone and its length is 1.55 m while the breadth is 1.51 m. The icon comprises 
15 different sculptures. Among them, Chayadevi, the wife of Surya, is present. 
She is escorted by four gandharbas. Another sculpture present is Aruna or the 
rider of the chariot who was also safeguarded by two Kinnors or gandharbas. The 
main sculpture Surya is safeguarded by six gandharbas. All of them are presented 
in a chariot pulled by seven horses. 

Chatursingha statue, popularly known as ‘Bhaluk Gosain’, one meter 
height is found at Biswanath temple which resembles very much the other statues 
of Asoka’s time. There are four lions, but without the typical dharma chakra. 
During the survey period one icon of Kartika and one icon of Mayura are found. 
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Statistical Survey of Agricultural Development in the Hoshiarpur 
District (Punjab) 1970-1975 A.D. 


Dr. Gagandip Cheema 
Associate Professor, Dept.of History 
Government Mohindra College, Patiala, Punjab 


Situated in the eastern and north — eastern margins of the Punjab, the 
Hoshiarpur district has a transitional location between the upland plain of central 
Punjab and the outer — Himalayan section of Himachal Pradesh. As compared to 
other districts of the Punjab, Hoshiarpur has the greatest topographical variety. 
The Shiwalik Hills which follow a north — west south —east alignment and run 
almost throughout the length of the district have influenced the disposition of its 
other physiographic features. Broadly speaking, the intra — district variations in 
local relief, slope, topographical texture, arrangement of landform features and 
superficial material divide the district into four physiographic units, viz., the hilly 
tract, the foothill plains, the flood plains of the Beas and the Sutlej and the upland 
plain. Hoshiarpur is primarily a land of chos (the rainy - season brooks). 30 per 
cent of the area of the district was affected by 108 chos which had damaged the 
agricultural land to a considerable extent. In spite of this fact, the statistical survey 
of agriculture during the period under study i.e., from 1970-1975A.D. indicates 
progress. 

In 1947, after partition, the agricultural land in the Hoshiarpur district, 
which was left behind by the Muslims, was 254730 acres. Though the non — 
Muslims migrants from Pakistan were reluctant to choose this district as a proper 
place for rehabilitation because of chos, yet 37364 migrant agriculturists were 
allotted land in Hoshiarpur on quasi-permanent basis. Up to 1956, the government 
advanced a loan of Rs. 3830094 to them for agricultural development.' The 
population of the district in 1951 was 794879 which rose to 1052153 in 1971.7 
This indicates that the pressure of growing population on the agricultural land 
interspersed with chos was fast increasing. Out of 1052153 people, 924930 
belonged to rural areas and 127223 lived in urban areas.* According to census of 
1971, 88% of the population of the Hoshiarpur district were rural; however the 
corresponding figure for the Punjab state was 62%. Out of this 88%, only 62% 
were engaged in agriculture as cultivators and agricultural labourers. The break — 
up of persons engaged in agriculture in the district was a under:- 4 
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Table: Persons engaged in Agriculture in Hoshiarpur District in 1971 


Males Females Total 

As cultivators 119689 515 120204 

As Agricultural 48794 527 49322 
Labourers 

Total 169525 1042 169525 


This shows that in the Hoshiarpur district, only 62% of the total people 
living in rural areas were expected to feed a large number of people by cultivating 
an agricultural land which was not good enough. In 1974-75, it was reported that 
149 hectares of land was badly affected by salinisation and water — logging. Out 
of this, 105 hectares was under salinity (thur) and 44 hectares was under water — 
logging (sem).° The major cause of salinisation and water — logging was seepage 
which occurred from unlined rivers, streams (chos), canals and distributaries. In 
1965-66, the total cropped area in the district was 309 thousand hectares which 
rose to 404 thousand hectares in 1973-74 and again due to salinisation and water — 
logging it fell to 372 thousand hectares. The land under forests was fast increasing 
as is evident from the table below. Absolutely barren, uncultivable land like 
mountains and land covered by buildings, roads railways, etc. remained almost 


the same from1956 to 1975. 
Table: Classification of Land in use in Hoshiarpur District, from 1965-66 to 1974-75° 
(All figures are in thousand hectares) 


Particulars 1965 | 1966 | 1967- | 1968- | 1969- | 1970- | 1971- | 1972- | 1973} 1974- 
-66 -67 68 69 70 71 72 73 -74 75 
Area under Forests 5 4 4 5 6 5 6 21 21 29 


Land not available 
for cultivation 

Other uncultivated 
land excluding 15 14 12 12 12 11 10 10 9 16 
fallow land 


134 135 136 135 128 127 119 104 106 88 


Fallow land 15 10 10 4 4 3 wv) 2: 4 
Net area sown 225 228 234 234 241 244 253 254 253 254 
Area sown more 


84 95 92 88 89 103 121 140 151 118 
than once 


Total cropped area 309 323 326 322 330 347 374 394 404 | 372 


Land in certain areas, suitable for cultivation, was intentionally left uncultivated 
so that it could be converted into permanent pastures, village common land and 
for planting miscellaneous trees, etc. A land, uncultivated over a long period, 
called fallow land, was 18 thousand hectare in 1965-66. In the subsequent years, it 
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was also brought under cultivation and by 1974-75 the area under fallow land fell 
to 4 thousand hectares. 

The crops grown in the district were of two types, viz. kharif (sawani) or 
autumn harvest and rabi (hari) or spring harvest. The kharif or rainfed crops like 
paddy, maize, sugarcane, groundnut, cottan, moong, mash, till (seasum), etc. were 
sown in monsoon from June to August and harvested from late September to late 
December while the rabi or irrigated crops like wheat, gram, barley, oilseeds, etc. 
were sown in October- November and harvested from mid March to mid May. 
The detail of the total area under different crops and their production in the 


district from 1970-1975 is as under:- 
Table: Area under Principal crops in the Hoshiarpur District, from 1970-71 to1974-757 
(Thousand hectares) 


CROPS 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Cereals 
Rice 31 37 40 37 34 
Wheat 131 152 155 147 141 
Bajra 1.2 0.7 0.4 1.2 0.5 
Maize 77 77 81 89 76 
Jowar 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.3 
Barley 0.2 0.2 -- 0.6 0.9 
Pulses 
Gram 24 26 26 27 22 
Moong 0.02 0.02 0.01 0.02 0.11 
Mash 2.49 2.51 252 3.79 3.11 
Massar 1.98 2.57 3.54 3.37 3.56 
Oilseeds 
Groundnut 2.4 vag | 2.3 2.1 1.6 
Rape and 
Muse 2.6 3.5 3.7 4.4 5.7 
Seasame 1.3 1.2 1.4 2.5 2.0 
Linseed 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.4 
Other Crops 
Sugarcane 9 6 8 11 10.0 
Cotton 0.1 0.6 Less than 50 Less than 50 0.1 
American hectares hectares 
Cottan Desi 2.3 2:2 2.4 3.6 2.3 
Potatoes 5.3 4.2 5.1 5.7 8.6 
Dry Chillies he 0.02 0.01 0.01 Less than 50 
hectares 


Table: Production of Principal crops in the Hoshiarpur District, 1970-71 TO1974-75° 
(Thousand metric tons) 


CROPS 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 

Cereals 

Rice 49 71 75 62 64 
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Wheat 92 218 292 248 292 
Bajra 1.2 1.0 -- 1 1 
Maize 104 96 117 120 117 
Jowar 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Barley -- -- -- 1 1.0 
Pulses 
Gram 24 22 26 25 26.0 
Moong a 0.01 0.01 0.01 less than 50 
metric tons 
Mash 1.0 1. 26 1.16 1.7 1.1 
Massar 0.6 0.85 1.14 1.12 1.4 
Oilseeds 
Groundnut 1.9 3.0 2 2 2.0 
Rape and 
Niasiend 1.0 1.5 1.5 3 4.0 
Seasame 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.6 
Linseed 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Other Crops 
Sugarcane 21 11 22 29 39 
Cotton 0.02 0.11 less than 50 less than 50 _ 
American metric tons metric tons 
Cottan Desi 0.29 0.29 0.32 0.49 0.36 
Potatoes 58.7 49.9 51.0 73.3 119.1 
Dry Chillies -- 0.01 0.01 0.01 -- 


Agro- climatically, the Hoshiarpur district is very much suitable for the 
production of almost all types of vegetables. Because of the sub-montane situation 
of the district, it does not suffer from excessive heat during summer. Vegetables 
grown during the summer were ladyfinger (bhindi), bottle-gourd (ghia kaddu), 
ash gourd(petha), pumpkin (halwa_ kaddu), brinjal round and_ long 
(baingan),tomato, musk-melon (sarda kharbuza), bitter- gourd (karela), sponge 
gourd (ghia), radge —gourd (kali tori), cucumber (khira), water- melon (tarbuz), 
chillies (mirch), arum (arvi), sweet- potato (shakarkandi). During winters 
cauliflower (phul gobhi), cabbage (band ggbhi), knol- khol, (gandh gobhi) carrot 
(gajar), raddish (muli), turnip (shalgam), funegreek (methi), spinach (palak), 
onion (piaz), garlic (lassan), peas (matar), potato( alu) were grown. The total area 
under vegetables in 1973-74 was 880 hectares which rose to 1486 hectares in 
1974-75." 

Improvement in water resources is essential for intensive agriculture and 
to increase crop yields. With the extension of irrigation facilities after 
independence, the failure of crops for want of rains never occurred. The average 
annual amount of rainfall in the district from 1971-1975 was 73.11 centimeters.!° 
Apart from rainfall, other major sources of irrigation in the district were canals, 
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tube-wells, wells and pumping sets. In 1970-71, the total area irrigated by Shah 
Nahar Canal (from Beas River) and Bist Doab Canal (Sutlej River) was 28875 
hectares which rose to 31117 hectares in 1974-75. As it was found difficult to 
install tube-wells and pumping-—sets in the sub-montaneous area, water in the chos 
was conserved in reservoirs by installing embankments and check-dams for 
irrigational purposes. Later on, with government loans wells, tube-wells and 
pumping —sets were installed in the district and the number of tube-wells and 
pumping —sets rose from 7661 in 1970-71 to 18599 in 1974-75. The gross area 
irrigated during 1974-75 was146.8 thousand hectares as compared to 140.5 
thousand hectares in 1973-74.!! 
Graph showing Rainfall (in cms.) in Hoshiarpur District, 1970-975!” 
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Graph showing area irrigated (in thousand hectares) by different sources of Irrigation in 
Hoshiarpur District from 1970-71 to 1974-75" 
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The Agricultural Department was organized in 1906.'4 In each district, 
The Chief Agricultural Officer was appointed to look into the entire agricultural 
operations. In this task he was assisted by 1 Seed Development officer, 1 
Horticulture Development Officer, | Agricultural Information Officer, 1 District 
Training Officer, 36 Agricultural Inspectors and 45 Agricultural Sub-Inspectors 
and class IV staff.!> To increase agricultural production high yielding varieties of 
crops were introduced in the district under the supervision of The Chief 
Agricultural Officer. The high yielding varieties of different crops used by the 
farmers of the Hoshiarpur district during the period under study were :- 


Table: Highly Yielding varieties of crops used in the Hoshiarpur District from 1970-71 to 


1974-75'° 
Name of the 
crops Variety 
Wheat Kalyan Sona, P.V.18, Sona Lika, W.G.357, S.308 and C.306 
Maize Ganga Hybrid No.5, Composite Vijay 
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Paddy I.R.8, Jaya, Rice P.R.106, Palman-579, H.M.95, Basmati-370 
Sugarcane Co.J.64, Co.J.58,Co.67, Co.975, Co.1158, Co.J.46, Co.1148 

Gram C-235 

Potato Kufri Chandermukhi, Kufri Sindhuri, Kufri Shakti, Kufri Sheetman 


Table: Percentage of area under high-yielding varieties to the total cropped area in the 
Hoshiarpur district, from 1970-71 to 1974-75!” 


Name of the crops 


Percentage of area under high-yielding varieties to the total 
cropped area in the Hoshiarpur district 


1970-71 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974-75 
72 73 74 
Wheat 47.33 41.45 44.52 48.98 60.28 
Rice 22.58 45.95 60.00 72.97 85.29 
Maize 5.19 1.30 1.23 3.37 2.63 


The crops grown with high yielding indigenous varieties were more 
susceptible to pests and diseases. In June, 1972, a scheme of plant protection was 
launched in the Hoshiarpur district under which Plant Protection Inspectors, 
Agricultural Inspectors, Beldars and Mechanics were employed to guide the 
cultivators as to how to escape from these diseases which mitigated agricultural 
production. The major pests and diseases which generally damaged the crops 
were as under:- 


Table: Major pests and diseases damaging the crops 


Crops and vegetables Pests and diseases 

Wheat Termites 

Maize Maize borer 

Rice Grass hopper, Leaf folder, Bacterial leaf blight, Rice hispa 

Sugarcane Shoot borer, Top borer, Gurdaspur borer, Mite, Pyrilla, Smut, 
Wilt, Red rot 

Potato Aphid, Potato cutworm, Early blight, Virus diseases, Late 
blight, 

Tomato Fruit borer, Virus diseases 

Cabbage/Cauliflower Cabbage Caterpillar, Diamond back moth 


Soil owes its fertility to certain chemicals like nitrates and ammonia. In 
course of time, soil which had been originally rich in nitrogenous matter and other 
ingredients necessary for the growth of plants becomes deficient in these 
ingredients. Then manure and fertilizers are used to make up deficiencies. 
Vegetable substances mixed with animal dung and urine called rural composite is 
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considered as the best manure. The East Punjab Conservation of Manures Act, 
1949 (Amended in 1950) empowered the State Government to set up manure 
conservation committees and to notify particular areas for the purpose of 
conserving manure. The Rural composite scheme was made permanent in the 
Punjab in October 1966.The town Compost Scheme was already in vogue 
sincel944. Under this scheme, all town waste was collected and allowed to 
decompose in trenches. It yielded organic manure of high quality. Chemical 
fertilizer, rich in nutrients like, nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, etc. was also 
used.!® 


Graph showing urban and rural compost (in metric tons) prepared in the Hoshiarpur 
district from 1970-71 to 1974-75 


=< RURAL COMPOST (in metric tons) TOWN COMPOST (in metric tons) 
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Chemical fertilizers used in Hoshiarpur district from 1970-71 to 1974-75”° 


m FERTILIZERS USED (in tons) 


67223 68084 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


In 1972, The Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana set up two research 
station, viz. Fruit Research station at village Gangian, Tahsil Dasuya and Dry 
Land Farming Research Station at Saroya, Tahsil Garhshankar. The main purpose 
of the Dry Land Farming Research Station at Saroya was to develop dry land 
technology for kandi and bet areas.*' The agenda of the government was to 
increase agricultural production by using high yielding varieties and multiple 
cropping. Therefore, a centrally sponsored scheme was started in March, 1972, by 
which farmer’s training camps were organized at district, block and village level 
at the start of the crop season.”” Old agricultural implements were replaced by 
improved agricultural implements like tractors, disc-harrows, seed drill, seed — 
cum —fertilizer drills, potato-planters, combine harvesters for wheat and paddy, 
wheat thrashers, maize shellers, puddlers, disc-plough, bar-harrow, tillers, 
levelers, etc. The number of tractors rose from 381 in 1966 to 2215 in 1974-75. 
A rapid change in agricultural technology in the Hoshiarpur district was visible. 
Under the Punjab Improved Seeds and Seedling Act, 1950 the Department of 
Agriculture supplied pure seeds and seedlings to the farmers. In the Hoshiarpur 
district, Government Seed Farms were set up at Khiala Bulanda and Beghowal.”4 
In November, 1971, Marginal Farmers’ and Agricultural Labourers’ Agency 
Development Scheme (MFALA) was started. Financed by the central 
government, the main aim of the scheme was to improve the economic condition 
of the small farmers.”° In 1898, by establishing a few societies in the districts of 
Multan and Mianwali to protect the agriculturists both from economic evils and 
moral degeneration, Mr. Maclagan and the late Captain Crosthwaite started a Co- 
operative Movement in the Punjab.*° Though the Co-operative Movement in the 
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Punjab was started in 1898, yet the Hoshiarpur district was already having a Co- 
operative Society in 1891-92 in the village of Panjawara, Tahsil Una (now in 
Himachal Pradesh).”’ In 1904, the Co-Operative Credit Societies Act was passed 
to register such societies and to form credit societies especially in the villages. In 
1905, the Co-operative Society of Panjawara, was registered under the Co- 
Operative Credit Societies Act, 1904. On June 30, 1975, there were 1215 
agricultural co-operative societies in the district, with a membership of 199000. 
The loans advanced by these societies during the same year amounted to Rs. 382 
lakhs. Apart from these Co-Operative Credit Societies, Central Co-operative 
Banks were also established and the first one was opened at Jullundhur in 1909. 
In 1975, there was one Central Co-operative Bank functioning in the Hoshiarpur 
district with 20 branches at different places. This bank advanced loans amounting 
to Rs. 507.83 lakhs in 1975. Apart from these four Primary Land Mortgage 
Banks, one each at Balachaur, Garhshankar, Hoshiarpur and Dasuya were 
functioning in the district to meet the demand for long — term finance of the 
agriculturists. These banks advanced a loan of Rs. 95.95 to the farmers during 
1974-75 for the purchase of land, tractors, sinking of tube -wells and debt 
redemption, etc.”? 

The statistical survey of agriculture in the Hoshiarpur district from 1970 to 
1975 indicates that though the land of chos was extensively affected by severe 
floods in 1966 and 1969 yet it registered a remarkable growth in agriculture 
during the period under study. Use of high yielding varieties, chemical manure, 
rural and town compost, latest agricultural implements; agricultural research in 
research centers; farmers’ training camps; financial help by Co-operative credit 
societies and Central Co-operative banks was a vindication of the fact that 
agricultural in the district was progressing on scientific lines. 
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The Swami Myth in Bhabani Bhattacharya’s 
A dream in hawaii 


Deepanjali Baruah 
Department of English 
J.B. College, Jorhat, Assam 


The Sahitya Akademy winning Indian English novelist Bhabani 
Bhattacharya’s novel ‘A Dream in Hawaii’ (1978; hereafter Hawaii) presents the 
clash of values between the western and eastern cultures. This is one of the early 
explorations of the East-West cultural encounter, now a much discussed subject. 
Moreover, the narrative is centered round a very pervasive myth in Indian fiction: 
that of the Indian saint/ yogi/mystic. This article attempts to define the central 
paradigm of the Indian mystic as represented by Bhattacharya in the novel. The 
grounding in Vedanta philosophy and the crisis of conviction that the novel’s 
protagonist suffers from can be traced to the real life models of Vivekananda and 
Gandhi. 

The Indian ‘swami’ figure portrayed by Bhattacharya in this novel is a 
highly educated Vedanta philosopher, Dr. Neeloy Mookherji, who is later 
transformed into Swami Yogananda. Dr. Neeloy Mukherjee initially works as a 
professor of Philosophy in the University of Varanasi. His book Vedanta Forces 
creates a deep impression on Devjani, his favourite student, who later becomes a 
professor herself. In one of Neeloy’s lectures we find Devjani questioning him on 
the implications of the ‘higher consciousness ’in Indian philosophy. She says to 
Neeloy, “When someone attains it, how will he be content with delving into 
knowledge? Surely he has an urge to create himself the spiritual man who dares 
proclaim So-aham, “I am He”.” (Hawaii 85) 

This scene establishes the special bond between the guru and his gifted 
shishya, a tradition deliberately invoked by Bhattacharya and contrasted with its 
absence in western academia. Devjani visualizes in Neeloy a guru like 
Rabindranath who has attained that higher consciousness. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya was strongly influenced by saintly prototypes like 
Vivekananda, Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. Interestingly, he was a translator of 
Tagore’s writings and wrote a book on ‘Gandhi —the Writer’. The character of 
Neeloy is obviously an amalgam of these saintly figures. Tagore created a fusion 
in which the spiritual and the intellectual became united, inseparable. Neeloy is 
drawn clearly with the like figure of the visionary teacher-saint in mind. This 
connection is brought out when Devjani says to her friend Nirmala, “The poet’s 
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dream was to create a school in the ashram concept. Everyone called him 
Gurudev. That wasn’t an empty title” (Hawaii 85, 86). Nirmala’s reply brings the 
point home, “Is that it? You are in search of a guru and Neeloy has to oblige 
you!” (Hawaii 86) 

Neeloy follows the pattern envisaged for him by Devjani and establishes 
an ashram called Sadhana, fulfilling his role as another gurudev. Yet, it isn’t 
Tagore alone. Another key model for Bhattacharya’s Neeloy character is Swami 
Vivekananda. Neeloy renounces the world and is transformed into the ascetic 
Swami Yogananda. Stella Gregson, an Instructor in Religion in the University of 
Hawaii, is instrumental in taking Yogananda to America. Early in the novel, we 
find Stella, a sister Nivedita clone, thinking as she arranges Neeloy/Swami 
Yogananda’s room: 

“A large, well-framed portrait of Swami Vivekananda (the 

handsome, clean shaven face could be Yogananda’s) would be 

hung up on the wall. Yogananda, bold nonconformist, claimed to 

have received his initiation... from ... Swami Vivekananda, 

dominant in the pantheon of the re-makers of India.” (Hawaii 13) 

But perhaps more revealing are lines from the same passage as the one 
above, “Ascetics of every order in India had gurus of their own—tradition 
demanded that” (Hawaii 13). Clearly, Bhattacharya has his eye on the western 
reader, for whom the swami figure is at once mystical and mythic. This 
ambivalence in the western response to the Indian saint is captured in the 
contrasting attitudes of Stella Gregson, Jennifer and Dr. Vincent Swift, the 
Americans who are attracted to Yogananda, and Walter Gregson, Stella’s 
estranged husband, a skeptic who tries his utmost to expose the Swami as a fraud. 
There are unmistakable elements of autobiography in this novel. Bhattacharya 
himself worked as a visiting professor in the University of Hawaii, whish forms 
the setting for the novel. Many of the philosophic debates and cultural differences 
documented in the novel were clearly rooted in personal experience. However, the 
American characters remain only partially realized portraits. 

Stella Gregson, like Devjani, also has a vision of the role Yogananda has 
to fulfill in life: to follow Vivekananda’s mission of building human 
understanding and orienting Vedanta to the needs of the present society. She feels 
the growing sense of disenchantment among her own compatriots and believes 
only a mystic like Yogananda could “lead the Americans from darkness to light” 
(Hawaii 15). That Bhattacharya’s protagonist is designed to be a latter day 
spiritual descendant of Vivekananda and Tagore need not be stressed any further. 
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In the narrative we see the author’s concept of the enlightened ‘Swami’ 
reflecting the traditional Indian view that a mystic/Yogi should embody qualities 
like self-knowledge, strength, balance, serenity and credibility. Moreover, he is 
supposed to possess super human reserves of tolerance, equanimity and restraint; 
making him an individual who is intellectually, culturally and spiritually superior 
to others. Swami Yogananda fits this image perfectly. Through him the author 
asserts that a philosophy of action without desire which dates back to five 
centuries before Christ has long been worked out and practiced in India. 
Yogananda also represents Bhattacharya’s conviction that the East is culturally, 
spiritually and philosophically far superior to the West. He believes that the 
ultimate value of modern western culture lies in a success story where there is no 
room for desire-free action. Bhattacharya explores the possibility that the ancient 
wisdom of India voiced by modern Indian saints could help westerners to become 
less satisfied with their material attainments and more introspective. In Hawaii, 
Yogananda leaves audiences spellbound through his magnetism and immense 
scholarship. Wealthy socialites like Jennifer succumb to his mystique, though the 
ascetic himself remains unaffected by this adulation. This projection of 
Yogananda in fact both conforms to and constructs a stereotypical image of the 
Indian Mystic/Yogi/Guru. Nor is the stereotype restricted to the Swami figure. As 
M. K. Naik remarks, “...his (Bhattacharya’s) easily identifiable character types 
have perhaps created a picture of India which fits admirably with pre-conceived 
foreign notions about this country” (Naik 216) 

Not everyone in America, however, is shown to be responding in the same 
way to Yogananda’s spiritual essence. Dr Vincent Swift, an organizational man, 
observing the popularity Swami Yogananda in Hawaii thinks of establishing a 
center for Yogic Disciplines in Hawaii. Though Swift claims that the organization 
will be purely humanitarian, his ultimate aim is to turn the mystique of 
Yogananda into a lucrative business. Swift epitomizes the materialistic, 
acquisitive aspect of western culture. The other aspect of western culture 
highlighted by the writer is carnality, which is represented by Walter Gregson. He 
scoffs at “the outmoded Hindu thought that the body’s fires are never quenched 
by getting fed, they only blaze fiercer. (Hawaii 58) He asks, “My question is: 
whatever for? Why kill the fires which are the very substance of life?” (Hawaii 
58). Yogananda, of course has ready answers for such doubts, but does not quite 
manage to convince Gregson. 

In fact, Gregson thinks the Swami himself lacks complete conviction 
about having transcended carnal desire. So he sets about plotting to test 
Yogananda’s asceticism and abstinence by having his own mistress, Sylvia, 
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approach the Swami’s bedside, draped in a sari like Devjani. The ruse works; 
Yogananda, in a moment of sleepiness reaches out to touch Sylvia’s plaited hair, 
muttering the name of Devjani, for whom he has always nursed a weakness. This 
is not adequate proof for Gregson, but for Yogananda, it is a signal that he has not 
yet sufficiently transcended carnality to claim higher consciousness. He leaves 
Hawaii and returns to India, knowing he has a long road to travel before he can 
fully realize his potential. 

Yogananda’s attempts to transcend carnality are reminiscent of Gandhi’s 
attempts at brahmacharya, the renunciation of concupiscence. This is the 
benchmark of saintliness that qualifies a true ‘swami’—one who can claim total 
spiritual control over his passions. It is also an important element in the progress 
of the saint/Yogi towards Samadhi —the condition of super-consciousness and 
complete emancipation from attachment. Like Gandhi, who confessed to 
continual failures during his ‘experiments’ with brahmacharya, Yogananda too 
fails to overcome his attachment for Devjani. 

Yogananda is aware of his own weakness regarding Devjani from the very 
beginning. Her beauty, intelligence and unswerving determination to transform 
him from a mere ‘firefly to a star’ represent constant threats of temptation and 
vulnerability. Soon after the establishment of ‘Sadhana’, there is a passage where 
Devjani asks Yogananda, ““Will you accept me in your ashram, 
swamiji?”(Hawaii 17) The obvious answer is ‘Yes’. But with a sudden change of 
decision he rushes off the reply: ‘No! Just no!’ (Hawaii 17 ). ” This is how 
Bhattacharya foreshadows the final crisis in the narrative: the failure of the 
mystic/Yogi figure to transcend the bonds of earthly existence. 

The ascetic Yogi, possessor of higher consciousness, self knowledge and 
incomprehensible powers has been a pervasive figure in Indian fiction. Bhabani 
Bhattacharya uses his Swami Yogananda as an embodiment of India’s spiritual 
ethos operating in Hawaii, the “meeting ground of the East and West” (Hawaii 
15). The fact that the mystique surrounding the mystic is frequently sought to be 
exploited for material gain is addressed by the writer in the novel. But 
Bhattacharya himself exploits the mythic figure of the mystic, utilizing traditional 
stereotypes in order to project his personal vision of a clash of dissimilar cultures. 
In recent years ‘cross-cultural encounter fiction’ has emerged as a specific genre 
in itself. As the encounters themselves have become more varied, intense and 
widespread, the exploration of these phenomena in fiction has inevitably become 
more subtle, nuanced and understanding. ‘A Dream in Hawaii’ remains 
interesting insofar as it represents an early effort to document a theme which has 
become so important in the global village (McLuhan 5) today. 
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Modern Cooch Behar, the northern District of West Bengal was a 
prominent native state during the colonial rules in India. It was lying between 
25°58’ north and 26°32’ north latitude and 88°45’’ east and 89°52”’ east 
longitude; with an area of 1307 square miles'. Only after the merger agreement of 
1948, Coochbehar become the integral part of India in 1949. After that in January, 
1950 Coochbehar joined with West Bengal and become a frontier District of this 
state”. Very beginning of the 16" century Bishwa Singh the great king of Koch 
dynasty established his capital on the bank of Torsa in Kochbehar®. Till Bishwa 
Singh to Jagadipendra Narayan Koch dynasty ruled Coochbehar near about four 
and half centuries. During the times of Jagadipendra Narayan Coochbehar 
merged with India in August,19494, Before Koch rule in Coochbehar, Khen, a 
prominent dynasty had been ruling this region more than two hundred years>. 

It is now more than 98% people of kochbehar are the followers of 
Hinduism and Islamism°. But before Bishwa Singh the people of Kochbehar were 
neither the followers of Hinduism nor Islamism even not Budhism’. Hinduism 
was imported in Kochbehar by Bishwa Singh in very beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He adopted Hinduism and his followers also changed their old faith and 
converted into Hinduism®. In this way the process of Hinduaization had been 
started among the tribal sects in the state. Within few decades majority of the 
population converted into Hinduism. 

Islamization started in the state many before of the 16" century. Ali the 
Mech, a man of the region adopted Islam during the invasion of Baktiar Khalji to 
Tibet through the Kamta-Koch region’. But the large scale conversion had been 
taken place by the effort of Islamic preachers like Peer, Awliah, and Chillah. 
Apart from this, Islamic invasions which had been taken place from 15™ to 16" 
century also responsible for the spread of Islam in the State. By the efforts of the 
Islamic preachers and by the influenced of the Islamic invasions the people of the 
local sects and also the newly born Hindus started conversion into Islamism. In 
this way Islam become the second largest populated religion in the State. 
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After the process of conversion into Hinduism and into Islamism a little 
portion of the people of the State remained unchanged and followed their old 
tradition!®. Even now-a-days many people keep their old tradition and they are not 
the followers of any religion. In this way the local people of the local sects 
divided into three sections. Although they diverted into different section yet a 
cultural integrity compact them into one string. 


Short political History of Kochbehar 

It is now Coochbehar is a northern frontier District of West Bengal. 
Coochbehar is situated north of the modern Bangladesh, south of the Jalpaiguri 
and Aliporeduar District and Assam situated east of the Coochbehar when the 
western frontier line of Coochbehar covered by Bangladesh and Jalpaiguri 
District''. During the colonial era in India Kochbehar was a prominent native 
state of north-eastern India. In ancient time Coochbeha was not regarded as 
Coochbehar. Ancient text such as Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bayu, Matsya etc. 
identified this area as Pragjyotishpura. Brihot Samhita and Mahabharata also 
stated this area as ‘Upajyotish’ and ‘UttarJyotish’. But in latter, it was regarded as 
‘**Louhitya’’. From the ancient texts - Raghubangsha, Brihatsamhita, Markandey 
Purana , we have gotten evidence about Louhitya.Spme scholars have opinion 
Louhitya was the ancient name of Coochbehar’”. 

Pragjyotishpur, Louhitya then the region regarded as Kamrupa. We can 
get evidence from Kalikapuran, Bishnu Puran, and from Raghubangsam of 
Kalidas about Kamrupa. Pillar inscription of Asoka and copper inscription of 
Bhaskar Varma give us document about Kamrupa. Bhaskar Varma also was the 
king of Kamrupa in the seventh century A.D. Bhaskar Varma was the 
contemporary of Shashanka of Gauda. Account of Hien Tsung and _ the 
Harshacharit of Banabhatta tell us about Kamrupa!?. Due to internal chaos 
Kamrupa divided into two parts — East Kamrupa and West Kamrupa. But later on 
East Kamrupa identified as Kamrupa and the Western part known as Kamta. But 
the prominent books Ain-i-Akbari and Baharistane Ghaibi give us data that 
Kamta and Kamrupa were two states of Koch kingdom. Akbarnama and Tuzok-1- 
Jahangiri give us data about Koch kingdom. Stephen Casila, a Portugues traveler 
stated that Behar was the capital of Koch kingdom". 

The translated Mahabharata of 17" century gives us data that this area 
once known as Ratnapitha. Padshahnama, the prominent book of 17" century 
stated the Eastern part as Koch-hajo and the Western part as Kochbehar!>. A 
certain Portugues sailor who was the company of Meerjumla Khan, during his 
North-East campaign; stated that ‘’ after a long march, we entered into Kosbia, a 
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country lying between the kingdoms of Bengal and Azo, of which the general 
easily became master!®.”’ 

From the above discussion we can easily realized that modern 
Coochbehar, the northern District of West Bengal was a prominent native state of 
colonial India and it has a significant history.The ancient Pragjyotishpu gradually 
known as- Louhitya, Kamrupa, Kamta and Kochbehar. During the Koch rule, this 
territory became very famous as Kochbehar. Encyclopedia of history stated that 
Behar was the name of the kingdom of Koch kings before Laxmi Narayan, the 
famous king of the dynasty. But during the times of Laxmi Narayan due to 
separate identity from Bihar province of the Mughals they started to use Behar as 
Kochbehar'’. Sir William Hunter also stated that no trace of use Behar as 
Kochbehar in any royal documents of the state before 1896 A.D. Royal 
government of the state by an ordinance of 1896 announced Behar as 
Kochbehar'®. But the statements of Hunter and the expression of Encyclopedia 
were not reliable; because many prominent texts of the 17 century give us data 
about Kochbehar. 

Hussain Shah, the King of Gaurda invaded Kamrupa, the both East and 
West!’. By his invasion a chaotic situation arises all over the Kamrupa. After 
occupying Kamrupa, Hussain Shah returned to Gauda”. In this situation and due 
to the absence of Hussain Shah Bishwa Singh, the son of Haria Mandal occupied 
this area and established his capital in this region”'. Haria Mandal was the pivotal 
person and the central character of the Koch dynasty founded his capital in 
Chikna hill region of Goalpara District of Assam”. Koch Hajo, was a prominent 
Koch leader of the eastern Kamrupa.Koch Hajo had two daughters- Jira and 
Hirah. Haria Mandal married both the daughters of Koch Hajo. Hira had two 
sons- Bishu and Shishu. On the other hand Jira had two sons- Chandan and 
Madan. By a war with the Turks Madan died and when Bishwa Singh returned to 
house without Madan then the mother of Madan lost her sense after heard the 
news. To keep the situation peaceful and normal Bishwa Singh promised to his 
step mother after Haria Mandal Chandal will be the king of the state instead of 
Bishwa Singh. Due to this after Haria Mandal Chandan ascended the throne of 
Chikna. Chandan ruled Chikna near about thirteen years and died due to illness 
without leaving any successors”’. 

After the death of Chandan Bishwa Singh, the eldest son of Haria Mandal 
ascended the throne of Chikna and within few years he shifted his capital from 
Chikna to Kochbehar region**. It is very contradictory matter among the 
historians about the ascending year of Bishwa Singh. But most of the historians 
have opinion that Bishwa Singh started his rule in Kochbehar after the invasion of 
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Hussain Shah in 1498 A.D*°. From Bishwa Singh to Jagadipendra Narayan more 
than 24 kings have been ruling Kochbehar near about four and half centuries”®. 
After a long colonial rule India become independent in 15% August, 1947 A.D,. 
Kochbehar as a native state and on the basis of Mountbaten plan wanted to 
independent. But the changing nature of the time Bishwa Singh accepted the 
instrument of accession of the Indian government and concluded a treaty with 
Indian authority in August 28, 1948 A.D. By the provision of the treaty 
Kochbehar merged with India in 12 September, 1949 A.D*’. But within one year 
by an ordinance Indian government merged Kochbehar with West Bengal and 
Coochbehar become a Frontier District of West Bengal in 1‘ january, 1950 A.D’. 

Before the Koch rule in Kochbehar, this area was under the territory of 
Kamrupa. Bhaskar Barma was the king of Kamrupa in the first half of the 7” 
century and he was the contemporary of Harshabardhana. Bhaskar Barma had 
friendly relations with Harshabardhana. So, after the death of Shashanka Bhaskar 
Barma able to rule Kamrupa independently. After the death of Bhaskar Barma the 
political condition of Kamrupa become chaotic. During the Pala and Sena rule in 
Bengal this area was time to time under their control?’. During the times of 
Baktiar’s invasion to Tibet through this territory, Kamrupa was not ruled by any 
prominent ruler in this time*’. But in everywhere in this territory the leaders of the 
Koches and Meches have been carrying their political hegemony*'. From different 
historical expressions we could know, some feudatory kings who used pal as their 
title had been ruled the different parts of the territory from time to time**. After 
that situation a certain dynasty established their capital in Kamtapur near 
Gosanimari of modern Coochbehar. The kings of this dynasty adopted title 
Kamteshwara during the time of ascending throne. Most probably they ruled this 
area a certain time of 14" century to 15 century. Many researchers regarded this 
dynasty as Khen dynasty. During the times of Nilambar, the last king of the Khen 
dynasty; Hussain Shah, the king of Gauda invaded Kamtapur in 1498 A.d33. 
After the invasion of Hussain Shah the political condition of Kamtapur become 
very worse. In this situation Bishwa Singh the prominent king of Koch dynasty 
founded his capital in this territory on the bank of Torsa, which area latter on 
known as Coochbehar34. However the history of Coochbehar before Koch 
dynasty is not obvious. 


Origin of the people of Kochbehar 
In present time if we follow strictly, then we can easily realize the 


different features of the people of Coochbehar. More than 95% people of 
Coochbehar either the followers of Hinduism or the followers of Islamism. Less 
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than 5% people are the followers of either other religion or atheists**. But on the 
other hand according to culture, language, physical structure (ethnic), living 
history of the forefathers, the people of Coochbehar are can be divided into three 
steams. The streams are-(i) Main stream, the indigenous people (Deshio 
Janagoshti), (11) Bangali people, those who come from the different parts of 
Bengal from time to time, and (ii1) Non-Bengali people, those who come from the 
different provinces of India and abroad*®. 

Before independence of India main inhabitants of Coochbehar was the 
Deshio Janagoshti. Their proportion was more than 98% out of the whole 
inhabitants. Before 1947, very few outsiders were in Coochbehar. A statistics of 
1891 are given below*’. 


Table of outsider 


Name of | Brahman Kshatriya Baidya Kayastha Mughal Pathan & 
the _ sects Syed 
Number of | 6129 232 238 2615 49 1146 
people 

Table of the Indigenous people 
Name of the | Khen Morangiya Rajbansi Shekh & Nasya 
sects 
Number of | 4755 2380 347463 169551 
people 


In fact, in this time the total population of the state was 578864. Except 
the people of above table some people of the sects, such as Barui, Baniya, Goala, 
Halbai,Kaibarta, Kahar, Kamar, Kumar, Mali, Mayra, Napit, Satgop, Tanti, Teli, 
Dhopa, Hari, Jalia, Jogi, Muchi, Patni, Dayoi, Dom, Namasudra(chandal), 
Nuniya, Garo , Mech etc.,were the inhabitants of the state*®. But their proportion 
was very few. 

So, before independence of India more than 98% of the population of 
Coochbehar was indigenous or Deshio Janagoshti. Nowadays more than 99% 
people of the indigenous people are either the followers of Hinduism or the 
followers of Islamism. But interesting matter is that before Bishwa Singh, there 
was no trace of Hinduism within the people of the Deshio Janagoshti °?. It is said 
that Bishwa Singh, the prominent King of Koch dynasty imported Hinduism in 
the state from abroad*’. Ralph fitch, the European travellor visited Coochbehar in 
the second half of the 16"™ century. He stated that the time of his visit the people 
of Coochbehar were neither the followers of Hinduism nor Islamism not even the 
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Budhism*'. Now the important question is that how the Hinduism spread among 
the people of Deshio Janagoshti. 


Spread of Hinduism in Kochbehar 

The spread of Hinduism in Kochbehar state is a debateable matter among 
the historians. From historical expression we could know that Bishwa Singh, the 
prominent king of Koch dynasty adopted Hinduism with his followers in the 1“ 
half of 16 century *. But before discuss about the spread of Hinduism in 
Kochbehar, we must have to achieve knowledge about the ethnical mixture of the 
people of this region. Famouse ethnologist B.S Guha divided the people of Indian 
sub-continent into six groups on the basis of ethnological classification “. 
According to Guha, this six division are- (i)Nigrito, (1i)Proto-australoyed, 
(i11)Mongoloyed, (iv) Mediterranean, (v) Western Brachiciphelus, and (vi) Aryan. 
Most of the researchers have opinion that the people of north-eastern India as well 
as Kochbehar kingdom specially build up with the mixture of Mongoloyed and 
Proto-australoyed “+. Though the later on slight mixture have been taken place 
with the other section of people of India. So it can be express that the majority of 
the population of Kochbehar before 1947 was the mixture of the people of pre- 
Vedic sects. These sects are- Koch, Mech, Tharu, Rava, Dhimal, Palia, Garo, 
Kachari, Lalungo, Dimasa, Tripuri, Chutia, Mora etc,». 

The native people of Kochbehar were not the flowers of any prominent 
religion even till the visit of Ralph Phitch in Kochbehar. Most probably they were 
the followers of traditional (Lokayata) religion**. They also were the worshiper of 
traditional God and Goddesses; such as Subachani, Hachra-pachra, Hudumdao 
etc,*’. Though they were not the followers of Hinduism, yet they chanting sacred 
hymns in the name of the Vedic God and Goddesses *°. 

After ascending the throne, Bishwa Singh the prominent king of the Koch 
dynasty extended his empire within a large area surrounding of Kochbehar. He 
also established a strong administration in his kingdom. In the last phase of the 
15" century 1%‘ he ascended the throne of Chikna hill region after the death of 
Chandan. But very beginning of the 16" century he shifted his capital from 
Chikna hill region to Kochbehar *”. Within a short time he rendered his small 
kingdom into a vast kingdom. But it was his un- fortune that though he was a 
famous king of north-eastern India, yet he has no appropriate honour and prestige 
outside of his kingdom due to his tribal identity. So he wanted to leave his tribal 
identity and keenly interested to adopt a new religion. Due to success his 
intention, he invited and imported higher class Brahmin from Kashi, Kanouj and 
from the other parts of India to Kochbehar °° The Brahmins, those who were 
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imported by the king, wanted to spread Hinduism among the king and his 
followers. In this context they observed only the devoted person of shiva can be 
accepted by the people of the state v. So these Brahmins spread the supernatural 
story of the birth of the king. They spread all over the territory, though Hariya 
Mandal is the bodied father of Bishwa Singh but originally he is the son of the 
God Shiva>!. From the other source we could know after that announcement 
Bishwa Singh Himself adopted Shaivaism from Kalicharan or Kashi Chandra, a 
prominent Brahmin **. According to Buchanan, in this times many Koches left 
their old culture and adopted Hinduism, in this way they regarded themselves the 
descendant of king and regarded them as Rajbansis ,and the same time many other 
sects like Mech, Hazong etc, those who always followed them in the ground of 
religious rituals, they also have rendered into Hinduism*. S.Raj Guru a prominent 
historian expressed his view in a seminar about this matter, Bishwa Singh himself 
adopted Hinduism and become the disciple of Shiva-Parvati and also performed 
the worship of goddesses Durga**. In this context he established many temples of 
the God and Goddesses of the Hindus*°.Bishwa Singh also imported many 
Brahmins from Mithila and appointed them in the different newly build temple as 
worshiper *°. This was the slow process by which Hinduism become the main 
religion of the people of Kochbehar within few decades. 


Spread of Islam in Kochbehar 

A large number of the native people converted into Hinduism within few 
decades of the incident of Bishwa Singh. Though the native people (local sects) of 
the state left their old tradition and adopted Hinduism to increase their honour and 
prestige. But yet they were not given appropriate honour and prestige by the upper 
class Hindus either in the state or abroad. The newly born Hindus of the state have 
been humiliated by the upper class Hindus in the different places of the state and 
outside. In this situation the rest of the native those who remained in their old 
faith they did not want to convert into Hinduism. Even, many of the newly born 
Hindus eager to changed their faith for honour and prestige>’ 

Ralph Phitch stated that during the time of his visit there was no trace of 
religion among the native people of Kochbehar. But we could know from the 
expression of Tabkat-i-naseri , Ali, the Mech adopted Islam during the times of 
Baktiar’s invasion to Tibet through the Kochbehar region>®. Most probably he was 
the first man of the territory adopted Islam. This was the incident of the dawn of 
the 13" century. After that no any rapid process of conversion had been taken 
place in the state. Fruitful effort has been started by the Islamic preachers those 
who come to Kochbehar in the differen times of the Koch rule*’. From the 16" to 
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the 19" century many Islamic preachers come to the state and many of them has 
gotten excessive assistance from the royal family. Moet important preachers who 
come to Kochbehar are- Torsa Peer, Shah Garib Kamal,Ismail Ghazi, Pagla Peer, 
Sadhu Giyas Uddin Awlia, Shah Sultan, Satya Peer, Panch Peer, Shah mather, 
Khoyaz Peer, Peer Ekdil Shah etc, oe 

When the crisis and castism arise between the newly born Hindus and the 
upper class Hindus, the Islamic preachers easily used the opportunity and spread 
the faith of Islam among the native people those who have been doing to and fro 
for the honour and prestige. Many newly born Hindus also adopted the faith of 
Islam°!. The native people were tempted by the similarity of the Islam and they 
wishfully come to the Dargah of the preachers and converted into Islam. Many of 
the members of the royal family become the disciple of the Peers. Torsa Peer, 
who come to Kochbehar during the rules of Harendra Narayan and he founded his 
Khankah on the bank of Torsa. It is said that the king Harendra Narayan (1783 
A.D-1839A.D) donated a tract of land as ‘’Peer Pal’’ to this pious to founded his 
Dargah, and the king himself become his diciple®’. Shah Garib Kamal was 
another prominent peer had established his ‘’Khankah’’ near Bagduar, outside of 
the Kamta fort®?. Honesty and the unearthly activities help them to establish a 
good faith upon the local people. In this way the people of local sects become the 
disciples of the Peers and gradually they were also rendered into Islam. About the 
conversion of the local sects into Islam, Harendra Nayan Chawdhury, the famous 
statesman of the state expressed his view. According to H.N. Chawdhury, ‘’the 
majority of the Musalmans are Shekhs or as they are popularly called Nasyas, 
they are like the greater portion of Mahamedans of India descended from the 
Hindu converts to the religion of Mohammad™. We could know from the 
statements of Francies Bukanan ©, E.T. Dalton °°, W.W. Hunter °’ that the 
Rajbansis of the northern region of Bengal adopted Islam from time to time 
between 16" to the 18" century. 

In the ground of spread of Islam in Kochbehar not only the Islamic 
preachers but also the Islamic invasions which have been taken place from 13" to 
onwards also responsible. In the very beginning of the 13" century Baktiar’s 
invasion occurred. From that time to the invasion of Meerjumla Khan (1661A.D), 
and Shayesta Khan (1665A.D), a large number of Islamic invaders invaded 
Kochbehar time to time®*. These invasions also left a deep impact upon the 
mentality of the people of Kochbehar. By the both effort, a large number of native 
people converted into Islam, and Islam become the religion of the second largest 
population of the state. Before 1947, the proportion of the Musalmans was more 
than 30% out of whole population of the state. But when in 1947 India has been 
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bifurcated on the basis of communalism, a large number of Hindu Bangali come 
from East Pakistan to Kochbehar and permanently settled in the land. And some 
upper class Muslims also migrated to East Pakistan from Kochbehar. In this way 
the proportion of Muslims gradually reduced. A table of the Hindu-Muslim ratio, 
of the different census is given below”. 


Year Muslim Hindu 
1991 30.10% 69.53% 
1951 29% 70.90% 
1971 21% 78.40% 


Any way the native people of Kochbehar in this way divided into two 
religions. Some adopted Hinduism, some converted into Islamism and very few of 
the local people remained in their old faith and the identified themselves as 
Koches even today BV. So the division of the local people we can reveal by the 
diagram given below”. 


Koc | Mec | Thar | Rabh | Dhima | Khe | Murangi | Rajbans | Pali | Othe 
h h u a 1 n a i a r 


The old 
traditional 
sects 


Native Muslim 


So it is now the native people of Kochbehar divided 
into three sections, (i) Native Hindu (Rajbansi), (11) Native Muslim, and (iii)Old 
tradional sects ( Koch, Mech, Tharu, Rabha, etc.). But before and after 1947 a 
large number of outsiders (irrespective of Hindus & Muslims) come to 
Coochbehar and they extend the circle of both religions. In this way the native 
people of Coochbehar become the part of greater society of India. 
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Social stratification among the people of Kochbehar 

Before the emergence of Vedic and Islamic culture in Kochbeha , there 
were no social division among the people of Kochbehar. Before the establishment 
of Koch rules in Kochbehar no religious division had been followed in 
Kochbehar. The people under the sub-sects like- Koch, Mech, Tharu, Rabha, 
Dhimal, Chutiya, etc., were regarded themselves similar. There was no social 
classification among them. In the ground of economy all were cultivators. No man 
engaged themselves in service or in trade. But when Bishwa Singh imported 
Hinduism and Vedic culture from abroad in very beginning of the 16" century, 
the character of the society start to change. Bishwa Singh invited Brahmins, the 
upper class Hindus from different part of Bengal as well as India for the purpose 
of spread Hinduism in the Kingdom. On the other hand the king appointed many 
kshatriyas in the state affairs; these kshatriyas also imported from abroad. In the 
same time Bishwa Singh appointed many pathans and sayeds in the state affairs 
for the same purpose. After that the advent of Islamic preachers like — peer, 
Aawliah, Darbesh etc., were given birth a change in the social system of 
Kochbehar. By this situation the previous social system had been broken down 
and gradually a new social system arises in the society. Nevertheless people start 
to accept new job like service and trade. This also gave them economic prosperity 
which helped them to make a different economic class. This is also the causes of 
economic stratification among the people of the native state. Advent of different 
religion in the state created professional mobility among the people of Kochbehar. 
So in this way the classification less society become a diverse society within few 
decades. 


Conclusion 

Kochbehar, the District of West Bengal has a significant history. Before 
the advent of Vedic culture during the Koch rules, it was a territory of tribal 
people, those who were not the followers of any modern religion. They were the 
followers of traditional faith of religion which have been prevailed in that area 
before the advent of Aryan in India. This people were the mixture of Proto- 
australoyed and Mongoloyed sects. But after the establishment of Koch dynasty 
Kochbehar, the king of the territory would like to achieve honour by adopting any 
modern religion. Due to this Bishwa Singh, the prominent king of Koch dynasty 
adopted Hinduism and left their old traditional religious faith. He established 
Hindu temple all over the territory and invited Brahmins from abroad Hindu law 
in the religious activities. But after adopting the Hinduism the newly born Hindus 
were not given honour by the so called upper class Hindus. For this the rest 
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population of Kochbehar those who not adopted Hinduism till then, they lost their 
interest to Hinduism. In this situation, they eager to changed their old traditional 
religious faith. Many Muslim preachers already entered into Kochbehar to spread 
Islamism. By the contribution of the Islamic preachers Islam was spread among 
the non-Hindu people of the territory. In this way Islam become the religion of the 
second largest community of the territory. Many people of the old traditional sects 
remain unchanged and kept their old traditional religious faith. Due to religious 
transformation many people left their old traditional profession and adopted new 
one. Which give them economic progress than the previous time? Nevertheless, 
the religious transformation created social stratification among the people of the 
Kopchbehar. 
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Science and Technology in the age of Colonial Rule 


Dr. Ditee Moni Baruah 
Assistant Professor, Department of History 
Aryabidyapith College, Guwahati 


The emergence of modern science and technology and its commercial 
applicability coincides with colonial explorations and exploitation. Perhaps, the 
starting point of the study of historiography of science and technology can be 
traced back to the seminal essay “The Spread of Western Science” by George 
Basalla. Basalla in the essay established a three stage model to describe the 
introduction of modern science in non-European nations.’ In the first stage, the 
non-scientific colonies act as sources that provide the scientific countries with 
scientific data, generated by Europeans through mapping, surveying and 
exploring. This collection of data was made possible with the help of sciences 
like Botany, Zoology, Geology, and Geography. In the second stage, the local 
scientist (Europeans presumably) starts participating in the scientific activities 
with local scientific institutions. However, the scientific activities still remains 
dependent on European expertise and European institutions. In the third phase the 
process of transplantation completes with the establishment of an independent 
scientific tradition and a national science. Thus, Basalla argues that scientific 
knowledge in the colonies was merely a derivative knowledge in which there was 
no scope of intervention and participation of the indigenous knowledge system. 
Basalla offers a Eurocentric interpretation of the growth of modern science in the 
colonies and gives credit to a homogenous West for dynamism and social changes 
in the colonies. 

During the 1980s historians started to recognize that studying colonial 
science through such a diffusionist model betrays different trajectories of colonial 
science in different parts of the empire. Therefore, in the recent years scholars 
have reviewed the role of science in the development imperial ideology and 
enterprise and in the political development of individual countries and not simply 
a product of diffusion. The history of British India as studied by scholars like 
Deepak Kumar, Roy M. MacLeod, Daniel Headrick, David Arnold, Gyan Prakash 
have demonstrated a close relationship between science, technology, imperialism 
and nationalism. The Colonial Government in its continuous drive to maximize 
profits used various scientific knowledge and techniques, first to map the 
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resources of the country and then to exploit them to increase its commercial 
benefits. It is in such context, Daniel Headrick argues that scientific technology 
became the ‘tools of empire’.* Headrick points out that the breechloader, the 
machine gun, the steamboat and steamship, and quinine and other innovations 
lowered the cost, in both financial and human terms, of penetrating, conquering, 
and exploiting new territories.’ As the colonial state derived its power from the 
“rule of colonial difference”, the staging of science also became a part of 
representing the difference between the colonizers and the colonized. Science 
became an instrument by which economic and cultural hegemony were secured 
by the colonial state. As Gyan Prakash argues that the practice of collecting 
artifacts and human specimen in museums and exhibitions by the end of 19th 
century became a dominant mode of representing the Western dominance.* 
During the rule of the East India Company, as Arnold has shown scientific 
activities remained outside the Company’s support and encouragement and more 
of personal interests of company officials and army officers with few exceptions 
like Francis Buchanan and Colonel Colin Mekenzie who were sponsored by the 
Company to provide it with the much needed knowledge of the extent, properties 
and resources of the newly acquired territories.” To the Company the economic 
and political utility of was more important than its academic value. The science 
in India was not simply transferring from the metro pole. David Arnold shows 
that the officials who practiced sciences in India suffered a sense of isolation from 
the scientific world of England.® The colonial science was considered as 
peripheral practice which would provide raw materials for analysis in England to 
be incorporated into grand theories of sciences. However, the colonial science 
could not escape independent development as it encountered a different 
environment and culture. Another task of science in the colonies was to prove its 
authority. The colonies had their own specific problems that the state had to deal 
and so, the colonial science had to distance itself from its counterpart in the 
metropolis in some respect. For instance, colonial state experienced epidemic 
diseases, insect pests, poor sanitation and poor agricultural yields in India 
provides the immediate impulse to the government to take the support of research 
and scientific methods in the administration.’ The British encountered periodical 
famines in India, which the British administration attempted to resolve through 
the use of scientific knowledge and technology.’ The colonial state soon 
recognized the utility of science in pacifying the country internally by using it as a 
part of good governance and also increasing its resources commercially. Science 
became an instrument of legitimization of colonial rule and a language of 
‘improvement’. The science of the colonies also influenced the metropolitan 
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science and therefore it was not always a peripheral science. Richard Grove has 
shown that colonial planters, botanists and foresters had contributed to the 
initiation and maturation of conservation debates in the metro pole.” 

The relationship between the colonial state and science also reflects from 
the fact that certain branches of science, like geology developed more rapidly than 
the others. Geology received the support from the state developed more rapidly 
than Zoology. At the beginning of the 19" century, the science of geology 
(concerned with the study of rocks, minerals and fossils and their historical 
process of formation and change) was yet to become a professional discipline in 
Europe. But once the economic utility of Geology was proved it immediately 
became an instrument of colonial state. 

Deepak Kumar suggests that colonial science represented an advance 
science over pre-colonial science, it was far more systematic, methodical and 
persuasive, but argues that colonial power utilized various branches of natural 
science particularly in the 19" century for spreading its economic interests and the 
institutions like the Geological Survey of India and other scientific societies 
brought the government, science and economic exploitation into a close 
relationship and these were not simply individual romances with science.!° For 
instance, the period between 1856 and 1901, the geologists were obsessed with 
‘black gold’, i.e., coal and manganese ores and the government funded many 
projects. The establishment of GSI in1856 led to a systematic exploration and 
exploitation of mineral resources by the colonial state. In the 19th century, the 
colonial Government gave prominence to the natural sciences like Medical 
science, Botany, Zoology and Geology so that it could explore and exploit the 
natural resources of the country to meet the needs of the Indian and British 
demands. Deepak Kumar points out that during the Victorian times the colonial 
scientists had to perform dual task — ‘to serve the state and to serve science’.'! As 
a result there was institutionalization of geological, botanical and medical works 
which had tremendous effect both on history of science and history of 
imperialism. 

In the path of imperial expansion, settlement and development, science 
had a broader meaning. It was associated with mission of unifying the world. 
Science was considered as the only means of material improvement. The 
colonisers burdened science and technology with an important role in their 
‘civilising mission’. Traditionally, the concept of civilising mission had produced 
an ideology that provided the Europeans with a legitimate tool in the late 
nineteenth century to rationalise and justify their colonial domination over the rest 
of the world. The ideology had many attributes that focused on creating difference 
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between the rulers and the ruled. In most of the cases, the colonial rule was 
represented as saviour of ‘barbaric’ and ‘savage’ peoples suffering from incessant 
warfare and despotic rule. Even the role of the missionaries and reformers in 
religious conversion and education was to facilitate the Europeans in their efforts 
to uplift the ignorant /backward peoples in the colonies. All the different 
attributes of the civilising mission theme had a common propaganda, i.e. to 
provide the Europeans and the colonial officials with intellectual and ideological 
means to endeavour into some identified area of the colonies in which the 
Europeans could first represent and then establish their superiority 
unquestionably. However, the apparent material difference between Western 
Europe and that of the non European countries seemed to confirm the discourse 
on the civilising mission in front of the colonisers. Late Victorians were 
convinced that the principles by which they measured their material superiority 
and justified their dominance were both empirically demonstrable and 
increasingly evident, as pointed out by Michael Adas.'? 

Western science was portrayed as objective, culturally neutral, and 
universally true. Adas argues that the Western Europe from Industrial age 
onwards considered science and technology to be the most consistent indicator of 
their superior material culture and rationality. Adas while tracing the history of 
the ‘ideologies of dominance’ of the Europeans argues that by the mid nineteenth 
century technology and scientific prowess emerged as principal means of 
measuring human achievements. The material achievements in the field of science 
and technology during the industrial era could be empirically demonstrated and 
that shaped the Europeans perception about the rest of the world and influenced 
their interaction with the ‘other’. Their belief in the material achievements 
justified the colonialist discourse that the non-western societies were inferior, 
childlike and needed the guidance of the materially and scientifically advanced 
west. The religious criteria gave way to technological criteria as measure of 
development. The colonial state classified and quantified both people and natural 
resources in India with the use of various scientific methods and thereby gathered 
information and knowledge to consolidate their rule in an alien country. In the 
creation of this knowledge-power structure the authority of science played a 
universal reason, which the British considered to be free from prejudice and 
passion. 

Adas argues that the Western Europe from Industrial age onwards 
considered science and technology to be the most reliable signifiers of their 
superiority and the perceived technological and scientific superiority of Western 
Europe influenced and shaped their interaction with the rest of the world.'? The 
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material achievements of the Europeans in the field of science and technology 
during the industrial era could be empirically demonstrated and this convinced 
them to consider western science and technology as one of the important 
indicators of civilization. Such belief justifies the colonialist argument that the 
non-western countries were backward, uncivilized and childlike and therefore, 
needed the guidance of the advanced west. The colonial state classified and 
quantified both people and natural resources in India with the use of various 
scientific methods and thereby gathered information and knowledge to 
consolidate their rule in an alien country. The British considered science to be 
objective, universal and true and thus, science played a rational and universal 
reason in the creation of colonial knowledge. 

Western technologies helped the British in conquesting territories and 
making them safe for British interests. In the field of technology, under the 
British rule among the significant entrants into the country were the steamships, 
exotic seeds, the telegraph and the railways. However, by the early 20" century 
there was a shift from natural sciences to industrial technology in India. The 
British introduced technology in the 19" century like telegraphs and railways, but 
as argued by Ian Inkster, these could not develop into a ‘technology system’.!* 
The colonial state endeavored into large scale construction work for its imperial 
considerations and the Public Works Department (PWD) fulfilled the colonial 
needs. The importance of construction works in this period gave birth to civil 
engineering while the other branches of engineering like mechanical, electrical 
and metallurgical engineering had to wait till 1930s. The objective of the 
engineering colleges as pointed out by Arun Kumar was to meet the requirements 
of the PWD and the department was also the country’s major employer of the 
trained civil engineers.'° 

However, there was a shift by the first quarter of the twentieth century due 
to the post war circumstances and the growing national demands. This phase of 
colonial science was characterised by Macleod as ‘Empire/Commonwealth’ 
phase.'® Macleod argues that this phase marked the juxtaposition of the 
metropolitan trusteeship and the increased delegation of power to the periphery. 
The colonies demanded the right to raise their voice at the Versailles and in the 
imperial affairs as a return for their service during the War. Before the WWI the 
important large scale industries were cotton and jute industries and the capital 
came from foreign investments and internal accumulation that occurred due to the 
commercialisation.'’? The war, however, convinced the government that India 
needed industrialisation to meet the war related necessities. Indian nationalist 
leaders too started demanding for industrial development so that India could move 
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towards progress. As a result the period after the WWI witnessed the growth and 
expansion of industries like sugar, iron and steel, cement and paper. Along with 
the demands for industrialisation, the issue of ‘technical education’ also became a 
strong strand in India. Nationalists blamed the British government for the 
inadequate promotion of industrial research and technical training and thus 
keeping the country backward. 

The important factor in science, as pointed out by Prakash in colonial 
India was translation and not imposition.'® Prakash argues that the translation 
meant a realignment of power, renegotiation of unequal relationship between 
western and indigenous languages and between tradition and modernity; it is a 
translation of western science in indigenous idiom. Since the colonial state had 
limited knowledge about India and its people, it set up modern institutions to 
develop a scientific knowledge of India and enlisted Indians in it with the 
ideology of ‘improvement’. The staging of science in museums and exhibitions 
was an attempt to get recognition from the colonized of the authority of sciences 
thereby creating modern subjects for the colonisers. The Western educated 
Indians while appropriating science for the making of the nation was conscious of 
creating a distinct identity for them and for the nation. Therefore, they directed 
their attention towards rediscovering a scientific past for India, particularly in 
Hinduism. Prakash has termed it as translation through which a new form of 
scientific knowledge was created which was ‘modern’ but Indian. 
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Department of History 
Chaiduar College, Gohpur, Assam 


Introduction 

Religion may be regarded as a significant aspect of any culture. In the 
ancient times, Indian history and culture are known to have been dominated by 
religion. Like other parts of India, Sonitpur district of Assam is also dominated by 
religion, mainly by Hinduism. There are evidences, both archaeological and 
literary, to prove that Hinduism prevailed in Sonitpur district since remote past. 
The three popular forms of Hinduism 1.e., Saivism, Vaishnavism and Saktism were 
prevalent here during the early and late medieval period. 

Siva is one of the most influential gods of the Orthodox Brahmanical 
pantheon.' He is associated with the act of samhara(destruction) or 
pralaya(absorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity. He is also associated with the 
acts of sristi (creation) and sthiti (Preservation), which are attributed solely to 
Brahma and Vishnu respectively. Siva is endowed with the qualities of anugraha 
or prasada (conferment of grace) and tirobhava (power of concealment or 
obscuration). 

Study Site 
The district of Sonitpur, which is situated in the central part of Assam, is 

constituted by three sub-divisions- Tezpur, Biswanath Chariali and Gohpur. The 
district is known for its historical antiquities and culture. This district of Assam 
is scattered with different ancient and medieval temples. In the present 
study a total of twenty temples have been thoroughly studied. Out of these 
temples, five temples existed during Salastambha period, two existed 
during the Baro-Bhuyan period and eleven belongs to the Ahom period and 
the patronage of two temples studied is still unknown. 

Out of these twenty temples studied which existed during that time, nine 
temples belonged to Saivism, five temples belonged to Saktism, four temples 
belonged to Vaishnavism and two temples bear the evidence of Sun worship. 
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SI .no Name of temples Main religion 

1 Basudev daul Vaishnavism 

2 Dhandi daul Saivism 

3 Borkalikathan Saktism 

4 Kamdewal satra Vaishnavism 

2) Surya temple Sun worship 

6 Kalyani deyalay Saktism 

7 Biswanath temple Saivism 

8 Chandi deyalay Saktism 

9 Surya —Madhab deyalay Sun worship 

10 Uma deyalay Saktism 

11 Bordole Saivism 

12 Basudev daul Vaishnavism 

13 Purba —Sankar deyalay Saivism 

14 Kamaleswar temple Saivism 

15 Muktinath temple Saivism 

16 Burha —Madhab deyalay Vaishnavism 

17 Nagsankar deyalay Saivism 

18 Nandikeswar deyalay saivism 

19 Mahabhairab temple Saivism 

20 Bhairabi temple Saktism 
Table shows main religion of the temple studied. 

Methodology 


The methodology used for this paper is an analysis of relevant literatures 
including manuscript and inscription. In addition, the data has been collected 
through physical investigation, personal interviews and_ distribution of 
questionnaire. 


Discussion 

Saivism is the cult which takes Siva as the ultimate Godhead. It is difficult 
to say as to how and when Saivism as a religious cult entered the land of Sonitpur. 
Among the aboriginal and Aryanised people of the region, the worship of Siva in 
various forms had been most popular since the remote past. Bana, the legendary 
king of Sonitpur was a staunch devotee of Siva. Looking to the archaeological 
evidence, we can infer that the cult became well developed in the early centuries 
of the Christian era*. King Vanamala (Salastambha family) is described as a 
devotee of Siva and rebuilt the temple of Hataka-Sulin*. The Tezpur Copper Plate 
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Inscription and Parbatia Copper Plate Inscription (vv.39-40) speak of a hill called 
Kamakutagiri chief deities of which were SriKarneswara and Mahagauri. The 
earliest reference to the construction of temple in Sonitpur has been 
found in the inscription of King Vanamala*. The Tezpur copper 
plate grant of Vanamaladeva gives a fine description of the temples 
of Mahagauri and Kameswara of Kamakuta hillock®.The same 
inscription also mention the temple of Hatakasulin Siva which was 
rebuilt by king Vanamala and was “as high as the summit of 
Himalaya”. However, all these temples gradually fell into ruins 
mostly due to earthquakes, flood and other natural causes°. 

The worship of Siva as linga is another important evidence of synthesis in 
religion between Aryans and non-Aryans. Besides, origin of different female 
gods, their acceptance as wives of different gods and their worship in different 
forms is another clear evidence of the influence of non-Aryans on the religion of 
the Aryans. The icons found in Surya temple where Surya is accompanied with 
his wife Chayadevi, the Hara-Gauri icon of Chandi deyalay, the icon of Taradevi 
( presently preserved in District Museum, Tezpur)etc. proved the non-Aryan 
influence on Aryan society of Sonitpur district during ancient period. 

Siva is generally worshipped in the form of Jinga in the district, but 
iconographic representation of Siva in various form have also been worshipped. 
Discovery of numbers of ruins of Siva temples, sculptures of Saivait faith in the 
form of Lakulisa, Siva, and Uma-Maheswara etc. proved that the Siva cult was 
highly developed in the region. Worship of Panchamukhi linga (photography is 
strictly prohibited); a rare specimen of this kind found in Ketekibari in Tezpur 
was also prevalent in the region. Icon of Panchanan Siva was also found in the 
Biswanath temple. Thus, during early medieval period (till 13" century), Saivism 
had already been recognized as a familiar cult in Sonitpur’. Remains of numerous 
ruined temples and sculptures which belong to the Ahom period (13-18% 
century) speak about the popularity of Saivism in this land during that time. The 
inscription of ancient Sonitpur contains vivid description of the deity Siva. The 
inscription of the Salastambha dynasty gives an idea of the concept of Siva 
prevalent at that time. Vanamalavarmandeva 's Tezpur copper plate inscription 
invokes the deity in verse 2 in the following words —‘May that deity with a bow 
,on whose head the water of the Ganges , thrown about by clear wind , wave 
assumed the beauty of mass of stars , purify you ”® 

According to Vayu’and Linga Purana'®, Lakulisa is regarded as the 28" 
incarnation of Siva. He was the systematized or organizer of the Pasupata 
doctrine!’. Lakulisa images are extremely rare in Assam. One Lakulisa image has 
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seen in the middle of the door lintel of Da Parbatia of Tezpur of Sonitpur district. 
The deity is seated in utkatikasana posture with urdhvamedhra. Yogapatta is seen 
going round the knee-caps. Both hands are shown in dharmacakra pravartana 
mudra. A staff (lakuta) is shown in the right hand. He wears Jata makuta on his 
head. Two female attendants, one of each side, are depicted in alidha posture and 
in anjali hasta pose. 

Bhairava is an ugra form of Siva. The iconographic description of this is 
found in texts like Visnudharmottara'? Rupamandana' Rudrayamala' etc. A 
rock cut image of Bhairava is noticed in Bamuni hill of Tezpur. It holds trisula, 
ankusa, kapala and khadga. The god looks terrible with big eyes and side tusks. 
His lips are parted in a horrible smile. 

Nataraja Siva is the great master of yoga, music, dancing and of other 
sciences. He is a great master of the art of dancing. Nataraja siva is the lord of 
dancers. The iconographic description of an image of Nataraja are found in the 
Matsya Purana’, Visnudharmottara'®, Uttara Kamikagama'’, Bharat ’s Natya 
Sastra'’, Silparatna’’ and Purva Karanagama’®. An image of Nataraja Siva has 
been found in the ruins of Bamuni hill. The image is carved on sand stone. It is a 
peculiar icon with six hands Because, Nataraja is generally represented in ten 
hands in Eastern India and four hand in Southern India. This six-armed deity is 
shown dancing. 

Uma-Maheswara is one of the varieties of Siva images. This type is 
known in its peaceful disposition. The Matsyapurana*' gives a detailed 
description of Uma-Maheswara. The Visnudharmottara” and Rupamandana”* 
also give description of Uma-Maheswara. One i.con of Uma-Maheswara is found 
in Biswanath Ghat of Sonitpur district. Siva has four hands and Uma has two. 
Here, Siva is seated in lalitasana posture on the double pedaled padmapitha. Uma 
is also seated in the same Jalitasana posture on Siva 's left lap. Siva holds a 
dhatura flower in his back right hand, which is being licked by a snake moving 
gradually. The front right hand is tenderly placed on the chin of Uma and the front 
left hand is shown round his consort so as to touch her breast, and the back left 
hand holds a damaru. A trisula is depicted to the extreme left of Uma. Uma 
throws her right hand around Sivas neck. Both the deities are adorned with usual 
dresses and ornaments. The broken part of silapatta is lying nearby, which has the 
figure of kirttimukha flanked by two vidyadharas. Their respective vahanas are 
shown below the asana. Between the vahana, i.e. bull and lion, a miniature 
human figure is depicted in dancing position. A devotee is depicted to the right of 
the bull. 
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Siva-Linga is also worshipped in the phallic form. Siva lingas are described in 
the texts Brihat Samhita, Karanagama”, Suprabhedagama *°, Mayamatta’’, 
Mukutagama”*’, Kamikagama”’ and Rupamadana*’. There are many varieties of Siva 
lingas found in Sonitpur district. Siva lingas are installed in almost all the Siva temples 
and most of the ruins of Siva temples containing Siva lingas. Legends tell it that 
Banasura, the demon king, first introduced the Linga worship in the 
Mahabhairab temple of Sonitpur district. Inside the temple, there is 
perhaps the largest stone-phallus (Siva Linga) in the entire world which 
is said to have been set up by Banasura during legendry period of Assam 
history. 

The Panchamukhi Siva linga is very rare in Assam. Only one specimen 
of Panchamukha Siva Linga is found in Ketekibari, Tezpur. This is the biggest 
Siva linga so far discovered in Assam. Its height is 405cm. The linga is divided 
into three parts-(i)the upper part or Rudrabhaga is pnacyhamukha, (ii) the middle 
part or Vishnubhaga is octagonal and (iii) the lower part or Brahmabhaga is 
square. The pitha is lying a little distance at a place which is covered with shrubs. 
The size of the pitha is 505x380 cms. The linga is made up of lower quality of 
granite. 

During the survey period, one icon of Chaturbhuj Siva is found at Dhandi 
dual. Here, this icon is made of Blackstone and its height is 40 cm. A statue of 
Lord Siva with ten hand and five faces is also found at Biswanath temple which is 
91cm of height. It is also made of sandstone. In Bordole, one icon of Siva 
without head is found. This icon is also made of sandstone and belonged to 
early medieval period. 
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Road ahead to World Heritage site in Majuli of Assam: 
A review on Human Ecology and Society 


Dr. Sonaram Kalita 
Associate Professor 
HoD in History 
Panigaon OPD College 


Many social scientists have found that the middle part of Brahmaputra 
Valley was one of the important regions where the first civilized society was 
formed. In the nearest districts of Majuli Island, where the most of the places are 
covered by the people those have been succinctly describing that their original 
place was Majuli. It was an ecological fact that many social forming institutions 
in the mediaeval period encompassed the areas. But, during the period due to river 
erosion, it has compelled for breaking the human heritage which can be assumed 
as human ecology. In the path breaking way of study we can remember Prof. 
Dambarudhar Nath, who has been working on various studies about authentic 
source. Among several important intellectuals who have been presenting the 
mode of World heritage in recent years, they have fully depended on influence of 
Satras. Someone wants to visualize for forming a constructive and perspective 
Mujuli by demanding World Heritage site to distemper pathetic human ecology 
and heritage. Since few years, the flood and erosion has been breaking its long 
history, traditional society and human heritage of this place. The mighty river 
Brahmaputra has compelled to the riverrine peoples to migrate different places of 
Assam. Those scattering peoples are vibrantly tearing till present and they fear for 
coming future than earlier. Even, we can also review some precept and 
contribution of Sri Sri Pitambar Deva Goswami who was one of the most 
celebrated names not only in social, cultural and religious but he was a great 
fighter for validity and sustenance of life of people in Majuli in the last century. 
He was a personality of rare vision and commitment, dedication and erudition. 
But it is a matter of great shame to the people of Assam that such a man of our 
modern India has been remaining neglected and unknown to the world only 
because he was born in Assam. His contributions can be assessed in the national 
as well as international level also. Though his main identity was as a religious 
leader he was at the same time a social reformer, a freedom fighter, a dramatist, 
an actor, an eminent feminist, friend to the scheduled caste, & scheduled tribe 
people, a bridge between the plain and the hill people, the heart and soul of the 
farmers, a follower of Mahapurush Sri Sri Sankardeva and Mahamanab Mahatma 
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Gandhi, a friend to the poverty stricken people of Assam. He is still remaining 
unknown to the people outside Assam and even to the Assamese people-because 
he was born in Assam. 

The incessant demand for ‘Majuli as to be proposed as World heritage 
site’ is a multidisciplinary field, because of socio-economic and cultural portraits 
that unquestionably came some of the important measures like human heritage, 
ecology and society. The researcher is too much upset how the ancestors of 
Majuli compelled to leave original homeplace where modernize and sophisticate 
societies are formed at a time. Consolidation and expansion of Puranic Hinduism, 
extension of royal prerogative, building of worshiping places, emergence of new 
religious centers etc. and finally, the emergence of Sri Sankaradeva and 
Madhavadeva led to the introduction of the neo-Vaishnavism which is regarded as 
a higher degree of appeal to the masses that led to a renaissance in Assam. Most 
of the professional groups were living in this places because of the land had 
acquired capabilities to produce earning resources and fruitful agricultural 
production gave them inspiration to live. It is unquestionably marked by a 
significant change in the socio-religious life of people of Assam. As a peripheral 
place of different fragmentary states in the Brahmaputra valley somebody have 
contribution to drive away the practices of ghastly and debased rites and later 
reoriented it in connection with the royal prerogative while some other admitted 
into the distinct acculturation and assimilation. In fact, it is possible to study if it 
would have to be interested on early pastoral habitats and in medieval 
introduction of outpost for income which contributed to a gradual overgrazing and 
to the expansion of arid regions at their margins, all though their history. This 
they have also certainly done across many regions in modern times. They have 
also contributed to ecological degradation through the organization of trade and 
the diffusion of technology over large distances and perhaps most importantly by 
disseminating the belief in man’s mastery over nation. Through most of the 
history, settle cultivation has thus depended on human muscle power, 
supplemented in some regions by animals muscle power. In the industrialized 
world, it has come to depend increasingly on fossil-fuel energy found abandon in 
this place. However, pre-industrial agriculture depends primarily on plant and 
animals-based materials, along with some control of natural flowing water for 
irrigation. But having such scope and suitable schemes the government of Assam 
has been neglecting to develop this region. 

Presently, Majuli became one of the districts of Assam to fulfill the 
objectives for saving lost heritage and society. We have the most important 
sources to propose for offering the World heritage site one of the way to save 
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Majuli by using modern scientific process and technology which will provide 
splendid achievements and favour man to retain their human heritage from 
destroying mood. But communication is one of the major fences that cannot help 
to touch at least with the three major nearest districts like Jorhat, Lakhimpur and 
Sivsagar for which there have not been seemed development. It is an ecological 
fact that concerning with the economy of nature and highlighting its roots in 
economics and in evolutionary process. It can be defined ecology as the study of 
all those complex inter-relations. Majuli was predestined by its geographical 
position to be one of the great breeding grounds of humanity. In the diversity of 
its socio-cultural forms, in a sense, Whole Island in itself, but it is to itself by 
unity among the various races and tribes. Researcher has found the Majuli Island 
in Assam is also a geographically and culturally known place with all its pride of 
past heritage and rich culture. A river-made island, Majuli is the largest of its kind 
over the world; and it is also the place of numerous Vaishnava monasteries of 
Assam called Satra that include the most well-known ones of the state. The Satras 
of Majuli presents a considerable beauty of Vaishnavite culture. It has brought a 
new inspiration in the mind of the people in the different period for which 
different communities came into this part. In spite of having such position, but 
due to lake proper study it not focus clearly. The classical music, rhymes, 
melodious classical songs called ‘borgeet’ performing with Khol or various form 
of cymbals, supporting raga are charming scenes of vaishnavite culture. 
Vaishnavite religion brought in the practices of illuminating the holy books with 
small illustrative paintings and it is evident that these paintings are done in some 
Satras in Majuli. 

The population of Majuli is made by mostly tribal and non-tribal also 
there. They speak different languages and dialect. The majority of the people 
speak Assamese, Mishing and Deori language and dialect. After the de facto 
control, the Majuli emerged as a region of rich cultural and religious heritage, 
capital and cradle of Assamese civilization for the past five hundred years, which 
is hub to develop of Vaishnavite culture from the 16" century to present day. The 
Satras set up preserve antiques like weapons, utensils, jewellery and other items 
of cultural significance. Pottery is made in Majuli from beaten clay and burnt in 
driftwood fired kilns in the same mode carried out by the peoples of the ancient 
Harrappan Civilization. It is to be mentioned that the real ideas have not been 
properly understood till today in this field of research. Particularly in Majuli 
Island, it is not actually remaining as uncovered by the earlier social science 
research community. The eminent scholars from various angles have so far 
conducted a number of studies on Majuli and its resources. But they do not 
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emphasize particularly this area has been losing its heritage and society. The 
population of Majuli is composed of various racial elements. Majuli Island 
geographically located in the middle and upper Assam, and the routes were 
connected with the east and south-east side for human migrations to island. 
Before creation of the island attached with south part of Assam was visited by 
hordes of Mongolian immigrants in successive waves, since time immemorial. 
From the west too, people of Aryan originally entered Assam and moved up 
throughout Bramahputra valley, under the patronage of the then local rulers and 
arrived at Majuli possibly during the third decade of the 13 century when Majuli 
was not as Island. 

From a historical source, in 1901, the population of the island was 35,000, 
as per2001, census the population of the Majuli has increasing to 1, 53,362. The 
populations of Majuli constitute mostly tribal folk, and more than seventy 
thousand people belong to the scheduled tribe communities and twenty two 
thousand people to the scheduled caste. It is important to mention here that 
Bhuyans who ruled in north part of the Brahmaputra valley during the last decade 
of 12" century and first half of the 13" century, occupied some area of the island. 
The great saint Sankaradeva established the first Satra in Majuli at Dhuwahat, the 
lower part of the island, originally the place was ‘Bhuyan’s Market, and in course 
of time people changed it to Dhuwahat. The accounts of the Bara-Bhuyans who 
were found to settle in the then Lakhimpur, Sonitpur districts reveals that it was 
mostly after the 13 century. Ahoms also greatly dominated the island, because of 
a few miles distance to the Majuli from their capital Sivasagar one hand, other 
hand it was a cultural center of the Ahom state and this area was ruled under one 
cabinet minister of the Ahom Administration known as Borgohain. The next 
numerous non-tribe caste of Majuli is Koch who forms a greater part of the 
population of the island and they first came here during the invasion of the Ahom 
state by their king Naranarayan in the year 1562. It is recorded that the Koch 
soldiers had protested against the worship of Siva with Brahmanical rituals had 
done by king Naranarayan. It is therefore presumable that the Koches in Majuli 
were Vaishnavite in later times, most probably in early 18" century when many 
Satras grew in the island. The third non-tribe Assamese community of Majuli is 
Nath or Yogi and the estimated population does not exceed twenty thousand, and 
in Middle Ages, they were known as Katani so far historical concerned mainly 
engaged with the craft of spinning silk thread and rearing silk worm. 

The historical evident shows that the Chutias are one of notable royal 
community in Majuli, mainly concentrated in the southern part of the 
Brahmaputra Valley comprising one area called Ratnapur, their capital city during 
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their king Ratnadhvajpal (c.1210-1250). Therefore, it has colourful economic and 
cultural portrait, when Majuli once formed a part of the Chutiya kingdom. The 
Chutias belonged to greater Mongoloid tribe, sub-tribe of Bodos, and akin to the 
Morans and the Kacharis. They belonged to Saktism till the early part of middle 
ages, and made sacrifice also. But when they extended their state toward Majuli, 
Chutiyas were brought under Brahmanism. In the beginning of the 20" century 
there was a movement among this community for its upward mobility at the 
initiative of the then Satradhikar of Garamur, Pitambardeva Goswami. Keots of 
the Majuli held a higher social status, and could become resident inmates of any 
Satras of Majuli. The Brahmans are earliest non-tribe Assamese inhabitants of the 
island. They lived in an area called Habung in Majuli exclusively in middle ages, 
and were pioneers who brought the Brahmanical religion first to this region. They 
occupy the highest social and economic position in Majuli as well as Satras 
though they are a minority in population. The Mishings are the largest tribe in 
Majuli, earlier called Miris and carried their tribal culture till they came to the 
island. After starting their livelihood at Majuli they acquainted themselves to the 
Brahmanical culture. 

Satras are main cause for development of Majuli and for which presently it 
is a strong demand for the Heritage site that as a born place of Socio-economic 
and political syndrome. D. Nath succinctly stated, the Satras were, and still are, 
the most influential socio-cultural organizations of the land, and every person-old 
or young, belong to one or the other of the Satras. The physical setting and 
demographical situations of the Satra institutions, as we find it today, was not 
there in Sankardeva’s vision although he had started some congregational 
gathering for the purpose of cultivation of religion and pursuit of cultural 
activities when he was at Belaguri-Dhuwahat in Majuli Island. It took a long time 
for the full fledged development of the Satra as an institution. In Sankardeva’s 
days the sitting of the monks and such lay disciples, as used to attend them, were 
held in the open or under the shade of trees. Such meetings, independent of any 
construction whatsoever, probably formed the nucleus of a Sankarite Satra with 
the kirtan-ghar, and the residences of the superior and the monks only came later 
to be associated inseparably with the notion of a Satra. Presently, thirty six big 
and small Satras have been scattered in the island and out of them five major 
Satras have remarkably brought out  socio-religious-cultural affinity to 
surrounding area. In other words, these Satras play dimensionally important role 
in socio-cultural sphere and since the centuries of their existence their 
contribution to Assamese life has been quite rich though it was a kind of medieval 
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Vaishnavite religious institution created with the explicit purpose of spreading 
Neo-Vaishnavism developed by Sankardeva. 

The culture of the Satras is the most dominant way not only in Assam but 
also in World. So, the foreigner from different places have been minting as 
watching dog. According to T.C. Rastogi, ‘The word ‘Satra’ in the Sanskrit 
language implies a wide area or meaning. Whether our Lok Sabha (Indian 
Parliament: The House of the Peoples) is in session the period in good many 
Indian languages deriving their vocabulary from Sanskrit as well is called ‘Satra’, 
i.e. in session. It also implies an organization devoted to same definitive purpose.’ 
The word is available in the Bhagavata-Purana where there is a reference to 
assemble of a host of sages for holding religious and spiritual matters. But later 
on, the word Satra has been used in different contexts, whatever might be the 
origin and definition of the word. How an Assamese Satra looks like would be 
vividly clear if an excerpt from the District Gazetteer of Sivsagar be reproduced, 
“these Satras are more or less religious colleges of the Hindu resembling in some 
respects the medieval monasteries... most of the Assamese Hindu families are 
associated with one Satra or the other by initiation...the Satras are also treasure 
houses of beautiful articles.” The special feature of Vaishnavite movement in 
Majuli is the foundation of Satra institution. Sankardeva was definitely the 
founder of the Sattriya movement in Majuli. S.N. Sarma opined that, “The Satra 
institution of Assam is a product of the Vaishnavite movement initiated by 
Sankardeva towards the closing decades of the 15" century of the Christian era. 
The institution has since its inception been serving as the radiating force of all 
religious activities of the Vaishnavite communities”. Gradually, the Satras played 
a major role in socio-cultural life of Assamese people, an institution to propagate 
Vaishnava religion, to initiate disciples, to provide ethic-devotional codes and 
rules of conduct for the neophytes, to hold religious festivals on different 
occasions, guardians of religious and moral value over their disciples and villages. 

But, it is not known from only contemporary documents or biography of 
the period whether the Dhuahat-Belaguri Satra of Sankardeva besides containing 
the prayer-hall and the shrine did really contain the system of Cari-hati (cloisters 
for Monks) like that of latter-day Satra, Because, Sankardeva aimed at teaching 
the common people simple ways of living, quality of all men in the field of 
religion. In his twenty four years (1520-1546) life in Majuli laid the main 
foundation of the institution, and his followers like Madhavdeva, (1498-1596) 
Damodaradeva (1488-1598) took place historic divisions in lower Assam by the 
close of the 16" century. Later two other leaders — Gopal Ata alias Gopaldeva and 
Purushottam Thakur, a grandson of Sankardeva, also formed their divisions. 
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These divisions were popularly called samhati, following different procedures or 
rituals under the same broad principles. Thus, Satras were divided into four 
samhatis, which are known as Brahma, Purusha, Nika and Kala samhati. 
According to the nature of their functioning Satras are classified into three 
categories. They are monastic, semi-monastic and house holding. All the three 
types of Satras are in Majuli. T.C. Rastogi expresses his view in regarding the 
development of Satra, “Madhavdeva reconstructed the Barpeta Satra, providing 
for the prayer service into fourteen units. The prayer-hall (Namghar), the gate 
called karapat), decorated with floral designs and traditional motifs, the pillars 
and walls studded with mica tin-foils (balicanda), residential huts for married 
devotees and those for celibates around the central hall, separate bathing places 
(ghats) for householders and celibates, getting a lake dug and widened all these 
owe to the genius of Madhavdeva. As for the management, he took definite 
positive steps. For the maintenance of the Satra a common provision store for 
supply of the essential items of daily life was also started, with each devotee 
contributing his allotted quota. Those who were not in a position to contribute in 
cash or kind contributed their manual service. Besides, different functionaries 
were appointed to discharge various responsibilities of the Satra.” 

In general, a monastic Satra has an own physical identity. It has with a 
secluded territorial jurisdiction, a structural setting with a common prayer hall 
called namghar attached with a shrine at the center point within the campus, the 
cluster of houses called cari hatis, arranging extreme parts of the campus on four 
sides- east, west, north and south, the pontiff and the devotees living in the hatis; 
disciples who are scattered all over the state. In addition other important parts of a 
monastic Satra are store house, rice house, puja place of pontiff, karapat, 
museum, library, Sanskrit tool etc. with a kind of administrations where the 
pontiff is the hereditary head and a layer of functionaries under him by any 
onlooker at present times. The entire physical setting forms a distinct society with 
its own identity. But it would not be a initial form of a Satra, the present 
developments of these Satras have come over a few evolutions by many preachers 
of the Vaishnavite religion as followers of Sankaedeva. S.N. Sarma narrates in his 
work regarding the development of the Satra as follows, “Probably Sankardeva’s 
Satra consisted of a prayer-hall and a few huts for devotees who preferred to 
remain in close proximity to him. Absence of the system of cari-hatis can be 
inferred from the fact that there were neither administrative functionary to 
manage the affairs of the cari-hati, nor was there any common storehouse to 
maintain the inmates thereof. Had there been such a system, Madhavdeva, a 
celibate, would not have resided with his brother-in-law, Ramadasa who lived at a 
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distance of a few miles away from Sankardeva’s residence. Even the existence of 
the shrine (manikuta) is doubtful. We do not come across the word manikuta in 
any early biographies of Sankaedeva. The biographies of the 18" century, notably 
katha-gurucarita,speak of the existence of cari-hati and manikuta, but the early 
biographers like Bhusana Dvija and Ramacarana have not referred to the 
existence of manikuta or cari-hati. They have used the word deva-grha or deva- 
mandira which may mean the prayer-hall as well. The manikuta became a 
necessary part of the Satra structure when the system of instating an image of the 
deity or of a sacred scripture came into vogue.” 

The people were very much attracted by the Satra of Damodaradeva at 
Patbausi, lower Assam, with its imposing style and structures where religious 
activities were regularly arranged. Madhavdeva also followed Damodaradeva as 
attractive to his side and a part of counteracting the move of Damodaradeva. So, 
both Damodaradeva and Madgavdeva carried out the Satra institution to a 
monastic turn. In Katha-Gurucarita there is reference that there were one hundred 
twenty celibate disciples within the campus of the Barpeta Satra during the time 
of Madhavdeva. The third phase of evolution happened during the time of Vansi 
Gopaladeva who introduced some changes in his Kalabari Satra towards the third 
decade of the 17 century. To decorate with well designs of shrine and prayer- 
hall, people could easily be attracted to Sattriya culture and ultimately Satra 
would flourish with manifold activities. The typical main Satras in Majuli 
consisted of a square enclosure with four gates, called Karapat and containing the 
central temple, prayer-hall and two to four rows of huts ‘was attained with the 
extension of royal patronage to the Satras in the second half of the 17" century 
which placed the Satras on a sound economic footing. During this period also, the 
headship of the Satra began to develop on the hereditary line. The influence of the 
royal court in the management of the Satra as well as in observance of its 
formalities and dealings is also noticed’. Ahom Kings at times though Vaishnavite 
movement was suspected of involvement in the political conspiracies against the 
monarch with the result that their missionary works had to be suppressed and 
Satra institutions abolished. But at the same time they also patronized some Satras 
and even established Satras with donated lands and properties. So it is very clear 
that the final phase of the growth of the Satra institution was reached with the 
extension of royal patronage to all important Satras in Maluji. Ahom kings 
deputed paiks (persons engaged to render definite service) and Satras were on a 
sound economic footing. Even royal court looked into the affairs of Satras and to 
keep the court well-informed of situations at different Satras an officer known as 
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Sattriya Borua was appointed. In addition some other important parts also 
included with the Satra during the phase. 

Finally, Majuli is a centre of the development of various cultural performs 
and creating a unique form of art and artistes in the onset Globalization. There 
have been found many highly technical sources why the foreigners are coming to 
enjoy Majuli. Having such human resources and the all round development 
society able to entrust economic measures, but its present jurisdiction have been 
fearing the recent peoples in the faith of permanency. There is theoretical 
equality among peoples in the tributary of mighty Brahmaputra. But at the same 
time the erosion of river divided practically in the sense of diffuse mind. From the 
over and above discussion it is found that spread of Bhakti religion in medieval 
Assamese society undoubtedly brought about some change in people’s behaviour 
but failed to uproot the basic discontentment prevailing in their social life. The 
Bhakti opens the doors of spiritual religion to women, sudras, untouchables and 
outcastes all are one. To save all the important measures and to focus the 
problems in the worldwide manner the concept has been raise as world heritage 
site. To attract the mind of World organizations and to the govt. of India for 
proving more fund to reconstruct and reexamine all the assets of the Majuli. Satra 
and Majuli are both obverse and reverse of a coin that well linked cultural 
activities are help to enrich the treasure not only in Assamese society but also in 
the world. 
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Socio-Cultural change among the Mising (Miri) Tribe: 
A review on mythological understanding 


Mondita Borah 
Associate Professor 
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Nowboicha College, Nowboicha 
Lakhimpur, Assam 


The ‘Misings’, erstwhile called as the ‘Miris’, inhabiting in the North and 
South banks of the Mihgty Brahmaputra, i.e., in Dhemaji, Lakhimpur, Sonitpur, 
Tinsukia, Dibrugarh, Sibsagar, Golaghat and Jorhat districts of Assam, and a 
sizable number of the entire populace still dwelling in East Siang district of 
Arunachal Pradesh, without any inkling of doubt, are one of the aboriginal ethnic 
tribes of the Northeast India, who can boast of possessing a huge cornucopia of 
oral narratives, which have been transmitted down from generation to generation 
through their collective racial memory since time immemorial. However, among 
the diverse genera of such narratives the folksongs of the tribe can be considered 
as both representation and perpetuation of their unique cultural worldview and 
ethnic identity that have been conditioned since the past and nurtured till the 
present. Right from the etiological narratives pertaining to the cosmogonic and 
origin myths of the race as recounted through prophetic shamanistic rhapsodies to 
the fun and frolic of common men and women, all their folksongs endeavour to 
capture the joys and sorrows, loss and bereavement, aspirations and 
disappointments, triumphs and tribulations the community shares alike through 
the kaleidoscope of their cultural praxis. Reporting on the census of 1901, James 
Hastings gave an account of the Misings thus: ‘Of the Miris, 46,720 persons were 
enumerated within the British territory of whom about half represented 
themselves as Hindu and half as Animists. About figure obviously did not include 
the Misings living in other areas. They are very sturdy people. 

The Mising or Miri are the second largest scheduled tribes group of plains 
of Assam. Historians said that their social formation was very pure and energetic. 
They have no any superiority and inferiority complex among themselves for 
which they can keep themselves from the constant distance of the class division. 
They have no beggars that they can do hard work themselves and seriously obtain 
labour division. At first they preferred the concept of mobilizing from one place 
to another and neglected the surplus or even they were not come into the super 
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acquiring the private property. Their cultures intimately close with nature and 
habitation mostly depends in environmental form. Due to the fact, at the early 
time they wanted some isolated areas which are steady distance from the civilized 
people. They wanted two or three paddy and cattle field for pastoral and 
seasonable production. In Assamese, it is known ‘Aakalo nai bharalu nai’ viz. no 
scarcity, no store. Mising cultures constitutes with the all forms in indigenous 
faith, beliefs, and practices those are found among them. They entered into the 
Hinduisation process but they neglected the caste system. The religion of Mising 
is based on three major belief systems- Belief on creation of universe, beliefs on 
Unis (spirits and Deities) and Human soul. 

Presently, it is seen the population explosion, environmental degradation, 
deterioration of values, lack of proper manpower planning, unavailability of 
infrastructural facilities etc. created lots of problems to challenge in their socio- 
cultural life in Assam particularly some of their residential areas. But it has not 
done yet to be proper study including all peripheral matter. The nation loses their 
moral value in different indigenous cultures. So, the topic as to be more 
meaningful which to be took place in our propose study. It is also nostalgically 
recalled about the process to re-construct and re-examine. Above aspects have 
gained importance particularly in the age of information technology 1.e. world 
today is just like a global village. Population explosion creates some basic 
problems like land, food and shelter of the people. The environment of our state is 
degrading day by day because of cutting trees, pollution, industrialization etc. So, 
social formation is very much concerned with in the sound environment for all 
round development. It is expected that the expansion of facilities will tackle many 
academic issues in the near future which may be possible only by after reforming 
the social apparatus. According to census report of 2001, the total number of 
Mising population in Assam is 538448. The riverine tribe inhabitants in the 
riverine area of Dhemaji, Lakhimpur, Jorhat etc. districts of Assam Mising society 
is patrilineal and principally depends on agriculture. Their society is divided into 
two major groups namely Baregam and Dahegam. Each group is sub-divided into 
number of clans. Their social system co-related with the religious insights and 
above mention universe is created out of nothingness by the Se:di-Babu. Keyum is 
the first line of creation of universe. From Keyum to Sedi, it had passed six 
generations. Out of conjugal effort of Sedi-Melo, all the objects in universe were 
created. The creation of Sedi-Melo, Pedong Nane give birth the ancestor of human 
being Abo-Tani. The two eyes of Sedi are interpreted to be the Dony (the Sun) and 
Polo (Moon). The Mising gives popular divine dignity to Donyi Polo and 
regarded them as their Ane-Donyi (the father Sun) and Abu-Polo (the father 
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Moon). They believe that the warming rays of the physical Sun in the day and 
cooling light of the Moon at the night. 

In modern society, however, myth is often regarded as historical or 
obsolete. Many scholars in the field of cultural studies are now involving in 
research the idea that myth has worked itself into modern discourses. Modern 
formats of communication allow for wide spread communication across the globe, 
hence enabling mythological discourse and exchange among greater audiences 
than ever before. Various elements of myth can now be found in television, 
cinema and video games. Although myth was traditionally transmitted through the 
oral tradition on a small scale, the technology of the film industry has enabled 
filmmakers to transmit myths to large audiences via film dissemination (Singer, 
“Mythmaking: Philosophy in Film’, 3-6). In the psychology of Carl Jung, myths 
are the expression of a culture or society’s goals, fears, ambitions and dreams 
(Indick, “Classical Heroes in Modern Movies: Mythological Patterns of the 
Superhero", 93-95). Film is ultimately an expression of the society in which it was 
credited, and reflects the norms and ideals of the time and location in which it is 
created. In this sense, film is simply the evolution of myth. The technological 
aspect of film changes the way the myth is distributed, but the core idea of the 
myth is the same. 

There is no denying that the vibrant and panoramic cultural legacy of the 
Misings which is shaped by myriad ‘lived experiences’ of the community 
spanning a long space and time, is sustained through multi-cultural tradition of 
which their folksongs can be considered the most active means. They bear the 
characteristics of ‘cultural primitivism’ and the folk epistemology inclining 
toward phenomenological pursuit in striving to discover the kernel truth and 
meaning of life. However, the purview of this article will confine only into the 
multi-dimensional contexts of the A:bangs of the Mibu (the Priestly head) of the 
Misings and will analyze their forms and contents, the texts and contexts adopting 
a hermeneutic approach in order to understand the possible allegorical, symbolic, 
philosophical and ideological implications encompassed by them, which will help 
us acquaint with the collective worldview of the tribe in question. It is so because, 
if we want to understand the mnemocultural practices of the Misings in their 
attempt to sustain and perpetuate their unique socio-cultural tradition, it becomes 
imperative for us to explore the multi-dimensional connotations embodied by the 
A: bangs. 

The Shamanistic hymns known as Mibu A:bdngs and Mibu Ni:toms, 
which are series of formal or ceremonial songs, are the most important so far as 
the seriousness of their purport and profundity of the philosophy they expound in 
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one hand, and the mnemocultural means they adopt, on the other. Apart from this, 
the A:bangs can be ramified into various categories, such as, Cosmogonic or 
Origin myths, Mythical narratives, Historical ballads, Migration narratives, Folk 
epics, Genealogical history, Ritualistic hymns, Fertility myths and so forth. The 
songs of creation and history of mankind sung by the Mibus are termed as the 
A::bangs. (Padun 2005) “The A:bangs may be compared with Puranas of the 
Sanskrit literature and the sagas of the Teutons. They are written in an archaic 
esoteric language which is unintelligible to the uninitiated layman. They exist in 
the memory of a special class of Miris and even among them, only the most 
experienced and learned remember them correctly and understand and can explain 
their exact significance. This class is gradually dying out and if the A:bdngs are 
not recorded early, soon a time might come when they will be lost to the world.” 

The Mibus (shamans) in the socio-cultural and religious life of the 
Misings can be considered as the father-figure or the tradition-bearer of the entire 
community acting as priest, philosopher and guide. “The term ‘Miboo’ had 
probably been derived from the word ‘mi’- man and ‘abu’- father meaning a 
‘father-figure’ amongst Mishings. These Miboos had developed certain spiritual 
power of looking into the dark future and could communicate with the souls of 
their departed forefathers living at ‘Sine-mobo’ (Land of dead or spirit).” (Pegu, 
N. 1981) The Mibu as the guardian of the socio-cultural and religious life of the 
tribe has got five basic functions to play which may be categorized as under: The 
Mibu, thus, strives to perpetuate the rich cultural tradition of the Mising by 
playing pivotal and multifarious roles in the socio-cultural and religious life of the 
tribe. Some examples of hymns and songs pertaining to the above categories are 
cited below to gauge the veracity of this observation. Like other archetypal 
parallels, their folksongs too record both individual as well as collective bitter- 
sweet past experiences through racial reminiscence and collective social 
responsibility, which function as a dynamic force for perpetuation of their rich 
vibrant cultural legacy. 

The Historical constraints coming in the way of community development 
in our society are such they should not be given proper encouragement, liberation 
and more suitable gender equality. It is indeed an irony that women’s education 
should continue to be a source of serious concern in India for nearly after one 
hundred and fifty years after. Research shows that creative ability is very high 
during early childhood but drops markedly during school-age days up to 
adulthood. Society fosters an environment intolerant to failure and to problem- 
solving schemes deviate from the conventional. It is important for us to 
understand, that creativity can actually be fostered among students and teachers, 
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both of we enhance the health and quality of the institution. It is highly desirable 
that an effort be made in this direction. Let us now situate this realization in the 
operational realities of what an institution can do. All these suggest a dark picture 
of socio-economic life of Mising in Assam. Peculiar inhibitions were main 
drawback and total sum of the position of the Mising in the society is necessary to 
study dealing as technological barrier. Once’s incomparable Assam i.e. Mising 
has now turned to be a socio-economic and culturally poor tribe. Their society is 
too pure that cannot be found untouchables, baggers and complexities amongst 
themselves. Dancing and weaving in their blood and start playing with toy-looms 
while they are still a toddler and maintains throughout their lives. With the advent 
of the modernization, the Mising have shown great agility and already produced 
IAS, IPS, ACS officers and few dozen of doctors, engineers, even legal 
practitioners and journalist. This is no mean achievement of the community. 
Rigseng (personal enterprise) is a good example of their free and productive 
activist. Whatever changes occurred in the society where science and technology 
and these changes aspect should be incorporate in the women education. In 
fulfilling the aims and subjective, it is felt that these govern a very limited sphere 
of achievement, excluding from their physical and social development. To 
distemper socio-economic and political orders, the change in the communication, 
cultural, economic and social system necessities corresponding change. Different 
subjects will have to be modified in order to keep peace with the demands of 
changing times can be constituted. There is a vast similarity between different 
cultural groups and religious groups. It means that Indian culture has a special 
character i.e. unity in diversity. So this particular character should be visualized 
and recognized. 

The Misings are divided into various groups though they do not strictly 
follow them. First they are divided into two broad divisions, viz., Baregam and 
Dahegam. These two are further sub-divided into Pagro, Chayengia, Ayengia, 
Dambukial, Samuguria and so on. Then, the clans of the Misings can be 
categorized according to the sub-group. As for example, Doley and Pegu clans are 
normally included within Pagro sub-group and Regon, Padun, Morang are 
included within Chayengia or Ayengia sub-group. Matrimonial alliances are 
usually preferred within the sub-group. For instance, a man of Doley clan usually 
prefers to marry a woman of Pegu clan as both the class belong to Pagro sub- 
group. Clan exogamy and sub-group and tribal endogamy is practiced by them. 
The Misings are monogamous when a man is allowed to marry more than one 
wife if he is economically capable of maintaining his wives and children. In such 
cases, first wife enjoys the highest position amongst the other wives. Though 
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polygamy is common, polyandry is unknown to the Misings. Mising Marriages 
can be divided into two broad types viz, midang (arranged marriage) and dugla- 
lanam (gandharba vivaha). 

The present religion of the Misings is the synthetic product of animism 
and Hinduism. That religion among them is known as Kewalia or Kalhanghati or 
Nishamalia. Inspite of the mixture, they are worshippers of Uyu or spirit. The 
name of the Doynee-Po: lo (the Sun and the Moon) is recited in every ritual and 
festival. Some of the main Pujas-cum-festival of the Misings are Po-rag, Ali-ai- 
ligang, Taleng Uyu (pujas-cum-festivals concerned with agriculture), Dabur, Ashi 
Uyu, yumrang Uyu (Pujas for the deceased ) and Dodgang,Urom Apin (pujas for 
ancestors or ancestor-worsip). Thus the above pujas can be divided into three 
broad headings e.g. group puja, self or personal puja and pujas due to causes. The 
socio-political structure of the Misings is democratic. Like the Pasi, Minyong and 
Padam of Arunachal Pradesh, the Misings have Ke'bangs (Village Council) 
consisting of village elders within a village. The Ke'bang is supreme within a 
village which controls the social and political life of the villagers. Any complaint 
or anti-social activities are brought to the notice of it. 

Though most of the Mising of Lakhimpur district irrespectively of their 
socio-economic conditions are lucky enough to obtain education due to their 
enlightened parents and society, some are still there in Lakhimpur district who are 
completely illiterate in spite of having social awareness and enormous of schools 
in the remote places. Earlier the concept has been found only in the area of local 
isolation or area of attraction and corporate area of tribal domination. But later it 
is expanded every corner of these isolated areas. The work covers the large area 
till present and carefully defines the basic component like-society and education 
including land and men, gender identity, generation, techno-economic, religious- 
spiritual etc. It is shortly scrutinized about inclusive formation of the social and 
professional, where life has been completely impractical for rise and sustenance. 
The study covers mainly socio-economic factors by analyzing its history, 
ethnography and demographic scenario. From appearing settled agriculture 
among them the matriarchal was a large schema and its contribution to raise 
creative products. The most of the present work dealt with cultural events. 

We need to observe and learn from authentic documents and collect 
proper data to understand its tribal structure. It has a great significance to describe 
the demographic and social measure as to be observed by comprehensive study. 
The study must be statistical and conducted with a scientific temperament; 
otherwise the works of the entire proposed study would lose all its meaning. 
Various ethnographic data, Literary sources, contemporary chronicles and 
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accounts left by departmental census from different parts of the Assam, religious 

and secular biographies etc. required for the present study. Oral, legends and 

information from prominent writers of the yesteryears have also been obtained. 

The efforts are taken to project a better and composite image for awareness. 

Findings of the Topic: 

a) Dialogue and simulation would have to be increasing emphasized by the 
education institution as method of communication and learning for the proper 
transaction. 

b) The Mising keep their dying relative inside the house and apong (water) 1s 
poured into the mouth through a conical leaf. 

c) Mising people are basically agriculture based and more than 99% busy on 
agriculture. The body is first wrapped in cloth then a mat and carried to the 
graveyard to be buried in a common burial ground located some distance from 
the village. 

d) Due to heavy erosion, flood stands as road closer for permanent construction. 
Annual repairing become major syllabus for the year and in the name 
repairing fund is not properly used. 

e) People are not interested in official correspondence and major part of the 
people does not know about the proposed scheme or govt. fund position. 

f) Area is very backward, where no News paper, T.V. no comfortable 
communication. Departmental inspection, proper audit can control or check 
the misused of fund. 

g) Family members will weep openly and observe certain practices until 
receiving purification. It is possible to focus the political and social aspects 
modern system to achieve self-actualization. 

h) The opportunities for developing competencies concerning the world of work 
will have to be provided. Through the attempt it, find out them (Mising) 
familiar with the art of using different production related with education and 
to enable the Mising social empowerment, economic development and also 
specially highlight their original social formation in Assam. 

i) The benefit of the new aspirants by helping the process of knowing, feeling, 
doing, sharing and judging. It is possible to search the problems need 
systematic intelligent and practical solution 

It has already been stated that folk of the missing tribe play very 
significant role in its family and social life. This may be attributed to three basic 
situations in which the community lived in the early stage of their social 
development. First, the Misings, like any other hill tribes, lived in small hamlet in 
insulated manner which made them self dependent in every respect. In the plains 
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also, they began to live in the same way. Thus, every Mising village was a 
democratic republic until new political and economic system emerged in the 
country in the post- Ahom period. In this situation, extensive co-operation in 
every field of activities was a necessity for survival. Secondly, in the hills, the 
Misings practiced shifting cultivation which required extensive physical labour. 
They carried the practice to plains also. Method of cultivation by plough 
developed among the Misings only after a generation or so, in the plains. In such 
system menfolk alone could not meet the manpower requirement for agricultural 
operation. So, womenfolk had to extend their hands to cultivation. And the 
tradition has been maintained till now. Thirdly, the situation of becoming self- 
dependent in food and other requirements for living made the womenfolk to 
weave cloth and rear domestic birds and animals like chickens and pigs. During 
the period of cultivation, there was no time for the menfolk for hunting and 
hunting also could not provide the food requirements. Since womenfolk had to 
stay back home to look after the children and sick persons and to prepare meals, it 
was easier for them to rear the birds and animals. Thus, the tradition of livestock 
keeping by the womenfolk of the community has developed. Involvement of 
institutions, NGOs will help in training, seminar, workshop, public meetings etc. 
Lacks of education, people are not cooperative for which they feel uneasy to 
express their demerits. Traditional belief is another important burning issue, 
which directly or indirectly impact on socio-cultural formation. 
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Historical prospect of Dima Hasao district of Assam can aptly be called as 
the galaxy of natural tourism not only in the region of North East but India in 
general. Geographically, from very early the United Mikir Hills and North Cachar 
Hill was formed as district and later on they were divided into two districts called 
the Mikir Hills district and the North Cachar Hills District. Finally the Mikir Hills 
district was renamed as Karbi Anglong and the North Cachar Hills as Dima Hasao 
District. Having more potentialities for development of the tourism, the poor 
infrastructure of the district and weak surface communication system have been 
hampering in the pace of modernization. It can be succinctly said that the 
comments of St. Augustin who remarks the world is a book and those who do not 
travel read only one page’. India as a vibrant country provides scores of reasons 
for travelers from across the world to choose her as their destination. The 
immense tourism potentialities in her natural beauty, historical monuments, 
heritage, vast diversity in terms of resplendent colours, culture, cuisine, 
pilgrimage. Even education and medical tourism, adventure, rural and ecotourism 
have added newer dimensions to Indian travel industry, in resent past. Not only 
international, but also domestic tourism has also grown up day by day. As per the 
latest data available, in tourism sector, India has shown a remarkable growth in 
the past decade contributing 6.8% in India GDP. However, some crucial points 
are also raised here for which the gloomy atmosphere of underdevelopment has 
always aggravated the worsening situation for bloody violence. 

In spite of the sense of deprivation sometimes leads to violent 
confrontation of these groups each other of having a chunk in the political domain 
to fulfill their aspirations, the huge potentiality of the district has so far been 
partially discovered. The Dima Hasao district of Assam is still a paradise 
unexplored. If we talk about the potentiality in generating revenue from district, 
then first and foremost sector that comes to mind is the tourism sector. The Dima 
Hasao is one of the hill districts of Assam which is ideal for nature, adventure and 
cultural tourism. Though the district has enormous potentiality, nine destinations 
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are taken for the present study. These are Haflong, Jatinga, Mahur, Maibang, 
Umrangso, Panimur, Grarampur, Shemkhor and Laisong. A note on different 
festivals of important tribal groups as well as flora and fauna gives us an idea of 
prospect of cultural and eco-tourism in the district. Although the district is rich in 
natural resources, the present nascent industry which strives on that much of 
required investment due to various reasons including the insurgency issue. For 
decades, the district has been considered as a conflict zone inflicted with the 
issues like militarization, race-based clashes, unemployment, infiltration, etc. The 
main objectives of the topic as— to focus the hidden facts of the historical 
monuments and attempt have been taken for survey such as landscape 
archaeology and interdisciplinary approaches to identify the heritage sites which 
are drawn as a new conclusion, to re-examine and re-construct important 
measures. 


Haflong 

It is found that Haflong town was built by the foreign rulers of both the 
civil and railway administrations more than a hundred years ago. Whoever the 
planners might have been, they represented a brilliant galaxy of talents. Their 
intention was that Haflong town should not only be the administrative Head- 
Quarter of North Cachar Hills sub-division or the railways, but also a beautiful 
hilly town and a health resort too. Geographically Haflong is situated on the spur 
of Borail hills almost surrounded by the natural fortress. Beyond the rocky walls, 
the river Diyung and its tributaries Rabi flows towards the East, North and West 
of Haflong. The average height of the Haflong town is 3000 feet from the sea 
level. The climate is moderate neither too hot nor too cold. The total area of the 
Haflong is 12.79 sq. km. The planners of this town during British period divided 
the total area into three parts. The southern part was meant for the aristocratic 
people with sprawling individual compound. The settlers of these plots were 
mostly European tea planters and the retired employees of the Government and 
railways. Hotels of western styles, Golf links, Ladies Park etc. were located in this 
area. In this centre, the offices of the Government and Railways, the residence of 
officers and the staffs, Dak-Bunglow, Hospital etc. were located. The Northern 
part was allotted for the market and residence of the general public, which was a 
thickly populated area. Over and above, specific allotments of land were made for 
schools and artificial Lake and preservation of lake side area as beauty spots. On 
the whole the planners of the Haflong town did not leave any stone unturned, to 
make it a beautiful model hill town. 
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Many infer that the name Haflong was derived from the word 
“HANGKLONG” meaning enriched land. Some others say that the name is drawn 
from Dimasa word “HAFLAU” which mean ant-hill. According to Jatindra Lal 
Thaosen a prominent writer, there were many villages in this mountain and one of 
the village was Halongraji. At the time of making trace path, two people were 
taken from each village. In taking people from each village the men who were 
taken from this Halonggraji village was mistakenly written as “Haflong” and 
thereafter name of the town become Haflong. Whatever may be the background, 
because of its wonderful natural settings one might get tempted to call it 
‘Switzerland’ of the East. Haflong is the only Hills station in Assam situated at 
662 meter above the mean sea level. It is the Head-Quarter of Dima-Hasao 
district. The Haflong Lake which is located within the town is ideal for boating. 
All the areas of Haflong are rich in scenic beauty. The area is ideal for flora and 
fauna. Haflong has a tradition of holding annual orchid show of common and rare 
orchid. The area is the home of several tribal and ethnic groups like Dimasa, 
Hmar, Nagas, Kukis, Khasis,Khelmas, and are ideal for exploring the colourful 
elements of their life and culture. 

Adventure activities like mountain biking, trekking, hang sliding and 
parasailing have also ample scope. Trekking routes like Jatinga Boro Haflong 
(9km), Natun laikul, Laisong, Hange and Mahur (15km) are suitable for short 
duration trekking venture among Assam, Manipur and Nagaland. Haflong can be 
treated as an important starting point for inter-state trekking venture among 
Assam, Manipur and Nagaland. Track like Haflong- Jatinga-Hajaichak- Impa 
Taloumong- Lengmi—Imphal(123km)are ideal for long distance trekking 
associated with adventure activity like Jungle exploration, rafting etc. In this track 
requires to negotiate an altitudinal variation from 662 meters at Haflong to 2331 
meter near limakang of Manipur while crossing the Borail range and the Barak or 
Ahu or Juilong. The track also can provide scope for rafting down the river Barak 
from Katang (Manipur). Similar long distance interstate trekking venture along 
the Haflong- Hajaichak- Tening- Kailong- Polumi-Kohima route (145km)can 
provide quite a new experience to trekkers in the North Eastern part of India. 
Regarding the supply of local availability component, tourist sources of the area 
can be started as among the best attraction in the state with adequate accessibility. 
The area can enjoy a tourist season of more than three month from October to 
March. Due to lack of positive publicity and adequate tourist infrastructure the 
area is yet to attract foreign tourist. The road distance from Guwahati to Haflong 
is 350 km whereas _ rail distance is 285km up New-Haflong via Lumding. Road 
distance from Silchar is 110 km and rail distance is 92 km to Haflong. 
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Jatinga 

The history of Jatinga Khasi village is closely related with Lakhan Bang 
Suchiang who came to this village during 1902 from ‘Gunapara’ a small village 
near Borkhola in Cachar District. Lakhon Bang Suchaing was searching a place to 
cultivate pan vines. The soil and climatic condition of the Jatinga village was fit 
for pan cultivation. So, he explained his purpose ofvisit to the villagers and 
prayed to allow him to plant pan vines in a portion land lying in both sides of 
Dolong and Jatinga River which was then under the control of Naga tribes of 
Boro Halong. The Nagas of Boro Haflong agreed to give the land but the SDO, 
Haflong refused to grant permission to Lakhon Bang at the first instance but 
advised him to teach the Nagas the method ofpan cultivation. The SDO assured 
him that he would consider his prayer after one year. Ultimatly permission was 
accorded to Lakhon Bang to settle and plant pan vines at Jatinga. The village 
‘Jatinga ‘is named after Jatinga station and derived from the Naga language, 
meaning of which is ‘path way’ of rain and wind. The village was then 
established in a place located near a small stream running between Jatinga Tin Ali 
and Dolong river with 4 houses and 12 people including 2 minor girls. the village 
gradually developed and its population increased gradually. In the year 1916-17 
there were 46 houses according to a list kept by Lakhon Bang Suching. At present 
Jatinga village has a total area of approximately 1100 hectres. More than 30% 
land is unfit for cultivation due to steep hills. The total population was more than 
1500 on December 1994 and there were 280 households. Pan cultivation, Orange 
and Pineaples are the main agricultural products. 

Jatinga is a small beautiful village just 9 km away from Haflong on the Silchar 
road. The village is situated of Borail range from 1000 metres to 1500 metres. The 
village ‘Jatinga’ has already acquired a ‘place of honour’ among the bird 
watchers. The village is world famous because of its birds mystery and that bird 
commit mass suicide. The Jatinga bird phenomenon got wide publicity when Dr. 
S. Sengupta of the Zoological Survey of India visited Jatinga during the monsoon 
month of 1977. Every year during the month of August to October the birds of 
various kinds and various habits are attracted to the lights on rainy days when the 
winds is blowing from south west direction and the weather is foggy. The factors 
responsible for the influx of birds (S.R. Sengupta 1979) are- 

1. Sky covered with dense clouds. 

2. Strong winds (30-50km per hour) from South to North of Jatinga. 

3. Good rainfall and dark nights. 

4. Birds come to a fixed region of Jatinga. 
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The most common birds congregating towards the light source during 
phenomenal nights are Indian Ruddy King Fisher, Indian Tree Toed, Forest King 
Fishers, Indian Pitta, Green Breasted Pitta, Green Pigeon and koel. The birds 
which attract towards the light under a particular set of weather conditions leading 
to mysterious bird phenomenon include- 

Table: Some Common Birds of Jatinga 


SLNo English Name Scientific Name Local Name 

1 Spotted Dove Sterptopetlia Chinensis Chhota Fakhta 
2 Large Pied Wagtail Motacilla Moderapatensis Dhoban 

3 Hill Myna Gracula Religiosa Pahari Myna 
4 Common Myna Acridotheros Ginginanus Desi Myna 

5 Red Vented Bulbul Pycnocnonotus Cafer Bulbul 

6 Red Whiskered Bulbul | Pycnocnonotus Cafer Pahari Bulbul 
7 Green Bulbul Cholorpsis Surifrons Hara Bulbul 

8 Mapie Robin Cholorpsis Saularis Daiya 

9 Large Cuckoo- Strike Coracina Noval- Holladie Kasya 

10 Black Draggo Dicrurus Adsimilis Bhujanga 

11 Greytet Parus major Ramgowgra 
12 Tree Pie Dendrositta vagabanda Mahalat 

13 Red Jungle Fowel Gallus gallus Jungali Murgi 
14 Red Spur Fowel Gralloperdix spadicea Chhoti Jungali Murgi 
15 Blue Legged Quail Turnix Suscitator Gul, Gundra 
16 The Jungle Babbler Turdoidus Somervillei | ....... 


Source: Dr. R.M. Dubey, IFS, DFO,N.C.Hills Haflong Published by Forst Dept. N.C. Hills 
“Jatinga” The following observations were undertaken by Kalayan Gupta at Jatinga Bird Watching 
Tower (JBT) from August 1986 in continuation of the observation initiated by H.P Phukan, the 


then DFO from August 1983 to Sept. 1985. 


Table: Observation made by K.K. Gupta 


Year of Observation | Number of Nights | Number of Species Number of Individuals 
1993 14 22 73 

1984 45 21 181 

1985 10 10 21 

1986 Hs =< as 

1987 12 15 62 

1988 20 21 83 

1989 13 19 68 

1990 15 13 45 

Total 129 50 533 


Source: The Indian Forester- Vol.127 Oct/2001, No.10 
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Mahur 

Mahur is another small town of the district and is located at a distance of 
26 km from Haflong. It is an ideal place for adventure tourism and picnic. In 
addition to these a glimpse of the tribal life and culture of Hmar, Khasi, Dimasa, 
Kuki, can be other surces of attraction for tourists. 
Maibang 

Maibang is another important place of tourists attraction of the district. In 
Dimasa language the word Maibang means abundance of paddy. This is true even 
today as Maibang is considered as the granary of the entire district. It has 
archaeological remains of the Kachari king. It is located at a distance of 50km 
North East of Haflong and about 81km South of Lumding. It was the capital of 
Dimasa Kingdom during the 16" century. A temple on the bank of Mahur river, 
engraved on a single rock built by king Hari Chandra (18 century) (Choudhary 
1964) is an important attraction for the tourist. At present the town is the sub- 
division head quarter and majority people of the town belong to dimasa tribe. 
Umrangso 

Umrangso is situated at a distance of 87km to the North West of the 
district head quarter Haflong. It can also be approached from Meghalaya State via 
Jowai. The distance of Umrangso from Jowai is 37km. Umrangso is the only 
industrial area of the district. There is an industrial estate. The main industries of 
the town are- (i) Vinay Cement(P) Ltd. (ii) NECEM (P)Ltd. (iii) Umrangso 
Cement Ltd. and (iv) RCL Mini Cement Plant which is the subsidiary of Vinay 
Cement Ltd. Umrangso is especially famous for its magnificent landscape and sky 
cape. It is the dam site on the course of river Kapili constructed by NEEPCO. 
This site is ideal for sailing, boating and rafting. There is also a natural lake which 
provides opportunities for angling. 
Panimur 

Panimur is located at a distance of 46km to the North East of Umrangso 
and can be approached from Nagaon via Lanka-Diyungmukh, the distance 
between Panimur and Lanka is 36 km. Panimur is again 120 km from Haflong. 
Panimur is endowed with scenic beauty and serene natural landscape. Panimur is 
also an ideal site for initiating rafting activities along the upstream of Kopili and 
Amring rivers. The area is ideal for having a glimse of the life and culture of local 
Hmar and Karbi tribe specially at Panimur, Charcham and Jirkinding. The tribal 
social life is rich in dance and festivals. The area is also ideal for trekking. There 
is a Krungming Reserve forest area which is ideal for experiencing flora and 
fauna. As many as six trekking routes ranging from 19 to 48 km in distance can 
be explored from Panimur, Amring and Umrangso. Panimur and nearby area is 
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already recognized by the local people as a Picnic spot. As regard the local 
availability of component, the resources of the area can be ranked high among the 
best attraction of the state. The Dimasa people consider the place as a pilgrimage 
and on every Magh Punima, the take Holy bath at the falls. But due to inadequate 
transport facilities there is limited inflow of tourists. The area can enjoy a tourist 
season of over three month from October to February. Considering the virgin 
nature of the resources, the area can sustain control venture of tourism promotion. 
However, due to lack of infrastructure and positive publicity there limited flow of 
domestic as well as foreign tourists. 
Garampani 

The place is situated at a distance of 300 km from Guahati., 50km south 
east of Kajirange and 124 km away from Haflong at the extreme west of the 
district end on the eastern bank of Kopili. Garampani is one of promising tourist 
destination. It has few natural hot spring (Garampani). Apart from hot spring 
bathing, the spot is ideal for picnic and wildlife observation, especially elephant 
that use to visit these hot spring for the sulphur and mineral content of water. The 
Garampani wildlife sanctuary is the smallest wildlife of Assam, covering an area 
of 6.1 sq km of alluvial terraces of Dhansiri river enriched with tropical semi- 
evergreen formation. Hoolock, Gibbon and variety of birds are assets of the 
sanctuary. Through the site is only 50 km from Kajirange where tourists from Idia 
and abroad visit in a large number yet Garampani has failed to attracting the 
tourists due to poor infrastructure and lace of publicity. Its popularity is still 
confined to the local picnickers from the district and its neighbourhood. 
Shemkhor 

Shemkhor is located at 29 km away from Maibang. It is the only Dimasa 
village situated on a hill top and near the river. Shemkhor is a combination of two 
word ‘Sen’ and ‘Dikhor’ which means sat and well. The people of Semkhor are 
known as ‘Semas’ which means son of salt. The village administration is truly 
Democratic. Shemkhor is not only historically important but it also provides 
scope for studying the structure of the Dimasa society. 
Laisong 

Laisong is situated at a distance of 10 km from the Haflong. It is the 
largest Zeme Naga village culture centre. There is the biggest traditional 
dormitory for Zeme Naga boys, which is known as ‘Hangseuki’. 
The main objective of the dormitory is to preserve the culture and tradition of the 
tribe. The freedom fighter Jadunang and Ranima Gaidinleus are closely associated 
with this village. From here they controlled the movement against the Britishers. 
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Flora and Fauna 

Dima Hasao district is considered as nature’s ‘treasures drove’ is gifted 
with lush green hills, valleys, rivers, fresh streams, forest abounding with flora 
and fluna along with beautiful varieties of orchids blooming in the districts which 
add the gaity and colour of the landscape. There are more than 80 varieties of 
orchids foundin the hills. Some of these varieties are Vandacoerulea, 
Archidesodonatum, A.Multferrum, Rhynchostlisretusa bear beautiful influence 
which is known as ‘Kopouful’ found in the hills. Among other common orchids 
‘Dendrobium’, D. Muschatus, D. Devonianum etc. are important. Most of the 
orchids bloom in the monssn and grow in the branches of trees, on rocks and on 
the ground. The forest of Dima Hasao is the granary of medicinal plants like 
Neem, Amla, Hilikha, Bohera, Arjun, Bel and Tezpata. 

The favourable topographical and climatic condition of the district have 
caused the forest to grow luxuriantly in the hills which are home of great variety 
of wild animals including mammals, reptiles, fishes and a host of avi-fauna which 
are representative of the wild lives of the oriental Zoo- geographical realm. 
Among the larger forms of animals, Indian elephant, wild buffaloes, Indian bison 
(Gour), tiger, leapord, coloured leopard, various kinds of deer, sandbars etc. 
which are found in the forest of the district are worth mentioning.in addition to 
larger animals, black bear, sloth bear, many varieties of lesser cats, mountain 
goat, sperow, wild pig, wild dog, jackel are also found. Besides, various types of 
monkeys, reptiles like Python, King Cobra, Monitor Lizard which are found in the 
district is the zoological interest in the region. In Garampani and Panimur areas of 
the district peacocks are also seen. 


Conclusion 

The seductive beauty of the Dima Hasao district is still unexplored, only 
for the lack of development in the road communication and infrastructure sectors. 
The district which boasts places comparable to foreign places like Switezerland is 
only crying foul of the explorers and tourists just because the places of beauty 
have communication hazards with unavailability of state of art infrastructure. 
Although other socio-political reasons are associated with the non-exploration of 
the district, good connectivity can still make the difference. As the purpose of the 
initiatives is to enhance the tourism industry of the entire district with focus on 
attracting huge investment and to generate a lot of employability, it also aims to 
prevent the huge exodus of the youth from the district for employment in other 
parts of the country by creating opportunities here. Dima Hasao district of Assam 
has to be transformed from ‘land of terrorism’ to ‘land of tourism.’ 
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British Policy towards Political Prisoners during Civil 
Disobedience Movement in the Punjab 


Gursewak Singh 
Research Scholar, Department of History 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


The research paper is an attempt to highlight the British policy towards 
political prisoners during Civil Disobedience Movement in the Punjab. The paper 
is based on primary sources like, Legislative Assembly Debates, Legislative 
Council Debates, Newspapers, Home Political Department and Indian Annual 
Registers. For this article secondary sources have also been explored. 

A large number of arrests were made for making seditious speeches and 
other violation of laws under Section-107, 114, 124-A and 141 of the Indian Penal 
Code 108 and 144 Criminal Procedure Code. Section 17-A of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Section-32 of Police Act and various ordinances like newspaper 
ordinance were also imposed to suppress the movement. ! 

Although the arrested volunteers were guilty of taking part in making salt, 
defying salt laws, delivering anti-British speeches, arousing nationalism among 
the people and organizing picketing of foreign clothe shops. All the activities 
were done in a non-violent way. In-spite of their peaceful activities the British 
government adopted a repressive policy to discourage the spread of the movement 
and their participation. About 5000 to 6000 persons were arrested during this 
phase of the National Movement from the period of April 1930 to March 1931.” 

The Punjab government also followed the policy of raids on congress 
leaders, workers and others organization which had been taking part in the 
movement. In Lahore, thus, the police raided the district congress committee’s 
office in Pari Mahal thrice on 1land 19 January and 1 February, 1932. * On the 
last occasion, the police occupied the office under Section 3(1) of the unlawful 
Association Ordinance, 1932 in order to disperse congress volunteers collected 
for the open defiance of the law. The office, however, was restored on 8 February, 
1932. On 19 January, 1932, the police also raided the office of Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee and Sultan Mandi Congress Committee office. 4 The offices 
of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha and the Students Union at Bradlaugh Hall and the 
Gandhi Ashram in Mitha Bazar were raided on 19 January, 1932 on warrants 
issued under Section 17-A Criminal Law Amendment Act.> 
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The houses of prominent persons in Lahore were also raided and searched. 
A search thus was conducted at the house of A.C.Bali, General Secretary of the 
District Congress committee, Lahore, on 19 january, 1932. On 28 january 1932 
the police search the house of Dr. Khan Chand Dev, Dr. Banarsi Das, Amir Chand 
Gupta, Madan Lal, Gian Inder , Roshan Lal, Mansa Ram, Mohan Lal and Ram 
Kishan.° The police raided two times the house of Sardar Sardul Singh 

Caveeshar, acting Congress President, and the office of the People’s 
Insurance Company of which he was the Managing Director, in order to realise a 
fine of 15 from his wife. After a thorough research of house, the police took away 
one woolen Kashmiri shawl, one dutai, one quilt, one pillow and one durrie, one 
piece of khaddar and four quarter plates.’ On 15 March, 1932 armed with a 
watrant of attachment, the police raided the bungalow of Malik Girdhari Lal in 
Lahore, to realise a fine of 150 imposed on his son, Malik Jawahar Lal, one of the 
Punjab Congress dictators who was in jail. Here, inspite of Malik Girdhari Lal 
protest, the police remove articales worth Rs. 700 including a carpet, typewriter 
and furniture from the house.® 

Again on 19 March, 1932, armed with attachment warrants, the police 
visited the house of Miss Janak Kumari Zutshi and Shyama Kumari Zutshi who 
were in jail, to recover the fines imposed upon them by the convicting 
magistrates. The police attached almost all the furniture some tunks, articles of 
clothing, the bedding and several other things.? On 2 may 1932 to realise the fine 
of Rs. 50 each imposed on Mrs. and Miss Pindi Das, a police party consisting of a 
sergent and a half dozen constables visited the residence of Lala Pindi Das. He 
had gone to female jail to interview his wife and daughters were undergoing their 
sentence of imprisonment, the police removed to bedding several sarees, jampers, 
and a looking glass, dining table, a trunk and other things. No list of articals 
seized was provided and police removed them without the signatures of any 
responsible person of house. '° 

The policies of the government towards the political prisoners were not 
satisfactory. Some of the prisoners were confined in separate cells. The condition 
of jails was not good. Special rights were withdrawn from the political prisoners. 
The houses of political prisoners were raided in their absence and their house hold 
articles were taken and confiscated by the police.'! The arrested political prisoners 
were detained in various jails of the province. The prisoners were not allowed to 
sleep outside during night time. The furniture given to them was also not good. 
Comrade Habibur Rahman of Ludhiana and Sardar Harnam Singh both ‘B’ class 
prisoners were very dissatisfied from the harsh treatment of jail authorities. In the 
Lahore jail diet arrangement were not satisfactory. The prisoners were not 
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allowed to sleep outside at night. Even the furniture given to them was also not 
good.!* Lala Bhola Nath was not allowed to receive a copy of Satyarth Prakash 
send to him by one of his relatives. !° 

Lala Chetnanand MLC Punjab visited the Lahore jail in April 1932. He 
found that the barracks of ‘A’ class prisoners were not provided electric fans 
while the Europeans were given fans.'* Similarly the condition of Gujrat jail was 
also unsatisfactory. It was built for ordinary criminals. The sanitary condition was 
also poor. The bathrooms had no privacy.'> Medical facilities were also less. Dr 
Satyapal who was in the jail of Gujrat had a very high fever for two days and no 
doctor came to attend him. Due to lack of medical facilities the political prisoners 
suffered badly. Dr. Shadi Ram of Hoshirpur had a problem of piles and due to 
poor facilities he lost 20 pounds of weight.!° 

In Ambala Jail some of the prisoners were kept on leg fetters for many 
days. Even Abdul Gaffar Khan the first dictator of Ambala was subjected to the 
most unbarring treatment in the jail.!’ The treatment given to Abdul Gaffar Khan 
was of a vindictive nature. All interviews with him were stopped in the Gujrat 
Special Jail.!* In Attock Jail, the worst sufferers were small young boys who were 
kept in underground cells. They were chained together from 6 P.M to 6 A.M. At 
the visit of Deputy Commissioner, the prisoners were asked to put off Gandhi 
Caps; those who refused to do so were roughly handled.'? 

In Attock jail the political prisoners complained against the bad food. 
They were Lala Dina Nath, Lala Bhag Mal Bhatia and Lala Pyara Lal.”° Rattan 
Lal Bhatia of Amritsar an ‘A’ class political prisoner, Hakim Ahmad Hasan, 
Sardar Udham Singh, Lala Gobind Ram, Sardar Gajjri Singh of Amritsar and 
Bawa Amar Singh of Sri Gobindpur ‘B’ class political prisoners in a letter to the 
superintendent of Lahore Central jail stated that the ‘C’ class prisoners were not 
given bad treatment in the jail regarding food and not allowed to sleep outside in 
the hot weather. They demanded to be placed in one class and same type of food 
and other facilities not less than ‘B’ class prisoners. They also demanded that of 
their demand is not accepted. They also should be placed in the *C’ class like their 
fellow beings.”! 

A prisoner of Lyallpur jail Sardar Shiv Singh although he was suffering 
from fever on the day of transfer he was fettered.*” Pandit K.Santhanam wrote a 
letter to the chief secretary, Punjab government alleging that the political 
prisoner’s offender age in the Jullunder Jail were given corn to grind and other 
forms of hard labor which was not suited to them. When due to physical inability 
work fell short, they were punished with solitary confinement, made to wear bar- 
fetters and other barbarous punishments of standing handcuffs was inflicted.”? 
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In Montgomery jail political prisoners were kept in solitary cells. In 
Rohtak Jail Pandit Sri Ram Sharma was kept in bar fetters like a dacoit and taken 
through the bazaars.”+ Even the women were not given good treatment in the jails. 
Mostly the women political prisoners during this phase of the movement were 
kept in Lahore Female Jail. Women of well known families were made to sleep 
on the floor of the barracks. They were given bad food to eat and dirty clothes to 
wear.”> 

In the beginning of the Civil Disobedience Movement, in April 1930, the 
police did not arrest the women volunteers. Although they were allowed to take 
part in the salt Satyagraha, hold meetings and organize processions. But the police 
kept strict watch over the women demonstrators and sometimes issued warning to 
individuals to restrain their activities.7° As the movement intensified and the salt 
Satyagraha was replaced by boycott activities, picketing of foreign cloth shops 
and liquor shops the participation of women also increased which posed a great 
threat to the government. It changed the attitude of the police which became strict 
towards the women.”’ 

During the first phase of the Civil Disobedience Movement (1930) 
Amritsar was the stronghold of the Movement. There were thousands of persons 
from all over Punjab, who were put in jails. People were arrested and imprisoned 
every day for picketing but still picketing continued. A veiled Mohammadan 
woman picketer was arrested at Ludhiana. In Tarn Taran ladies were not only 
arrested under the police Act but also one of them was roughly handled.”® 
Ambala, women defied Section 144 in the month of September 1930. About 40 
women headed by Smt. Usha Devi sister of Satyawati of Delhi took out a 
procession singing national songs passed through the bazaars and terminated 
peacefully.” 

Smt. Satyawati granddaughter of the late Swami Shradhanand who was 
the first lady to be convicted in Northern India and seven other ‘A’ class prisoners 
of Delhi were kept in a small room about twice the size of an ordinary cubical. 
Although Satyawati and Mrs Parvati were ill, no adequate medical arrangements 
were made for them. Satyawati was down with fever and lost 7 pound weight. The 
jail authority planned to transfer her to Delhi before her release.*° 

Smt.Puran Devi wife of Lala Thakar Das was undergoing imprisonment in 
female jail Lahore. A case under section 108 Cr.PC was pending against her. 
Another case under section 17 Cr.PC Law Amendment Act was imposed upon 
her, which was later withdrawn.*! In October 1930 Smt. Parvati Devi (daughter of 
Lala Lajpat) and Smt. Puran Davi, (a prominent worker of Lahore congress) were 
sentenced at Lahore to undergo six months simple imprisonment each for refusing 
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to furnish a security of Rs 10000 each under Section 108 Cr.PC.*? Parvati Devi 
Kamalia who was serving her sentence of imprisonment in Benaras jail along with 
her daughter Vidyadhari Parvati Devi was not keeping well in jail. Even her 
daughter lost 8 pound weight.** Parkash Kaur and Vidyawati of Lahore were 
given rigorous imprisonment. Vidyawati was suffering from malignant pulmonary 
disorder and harsh punishment added her difficulties more.*4 

In the Female Jail Lahore women political prisioners experienced various 
hardships and the health of many of them was badly affected. Mrs L.R Zutshi and 
Smt. Satyawati were suffering from bad cold. Women political prisoners in this 
jail had already suffered from an attack of malarial fever. They were much 
reduced in health. The arrangement for medical treatment of the female prisoners 
was alleged to be satisfactory. Miss Swadesh Kumari daughter of Lala Pindi Das 
was suffering from fever for the last three days. She was also much reduced and 
looked pale. The mosquitoes were to be there in great abundance but there was no 
arrangement for mosquitos’ curtain. The water system was also not in good order 
and the water supplied to prisoners was not free from impurity.*> 

Smt. Kartar Kaur narrated her jail experience in September 1930 
speeched in Jallianwala Bagh Amritsar: - Government had now run short of 
bread, even a lamp was not given in the jail and they throw snakes, scorpions and 
centipedes from within the skylight in the night. Nothing appears in the papers. 
We were got beaten and after all the tyrants had to provide us with a lamp. The 
jail authorities get the Hindu female convicts to carry dung. Sixteen women who 
were sentenced to transportation for life were sold and the amount recovered 
therefore was kept up by the government. They had run short of money.*© 

In July 1930, the political prisoner’s day was celebrated at Lahore with a 
largely attended procession attended by volunteers of the congress, the Hindustan 
Sevadal and the Balbharat Sabha and over hundred ladies paraded the main 
thorough fare and terminated in a large meeting at the morigate where speeches 
were made condemning the treatment meted out to the political prisoners.*” In 
October 1930, 17 women were arrested at Lahore for picketing colleges. They 
were placed under trail. These women went on hunger strike for a day as a protest 
against the convictions of conspiracy case prisoners.** 

Lala Sham Lal advocate of Rohtak interviewed the ladies arrested on 
January 17, 1931 and detained in Lahore jail. In a press statement he said that the 
ladies informed me that after their arrest they could not get food, because there 
were no utensils for cooking. 27 ladies were accommodated in a barrack which 
could accommodate only 15. Although they were ‘A’ and ‘B’ class prisoners. No 
charpais were provided. The daughters of Lala Sita Ram proprietor of Jhelum 
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house, a big merchant of Lahore were given B class no order was communicated 
to the prisoners that they could be released on bail. As the charge is under section 
107 Cr.P.C involving a breach of the peace, some of the accused are 
contemplating to other defense.°? 

Gandhi- Irwin settlement in March 1931, all the political prisoners were 
released. The Bombay government released all the prisoners. But in Punjab policy 
of pick and choose was followed. Even all the lady satyagrahis were not released. 
From Multan jail 48 prisoners were released but 9 lady prisoners who were 
transferred from Lahore to Multan recently were kept in custody.” 

In February 1932, 8 women of Lahore including Mrs Hariram daughter-in- 
law of Sir Ganga Ram, Mrs Sahni mother of Mr Devraj, Smt Jung Bahadur were 
sentenced in Lahore to 4 months imprisonment and a fine of Rs 50, in default to 
15 days additional imprisonment for leading congress procession which was 
declared unlawful.”! 

Smt Luxmi Trikha was also kept in a solitary confinement at Jhang jail. 
she was arrested on 18 May 1932 under the picketing ordinance and sentenced to 
two months rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 100 or in default one month’s 
further imprisonment. At the demand of the public, she was later on transferred to 
the women’s cell of Lahore Jail.*” 

Smt. Raghbir kaur, Sham Devi, president of the provincial political 
conference, Lilawati and Durga Devi Darupti were tried in Amritsar onSth and 6" 
June 1932 by the Magistrate for taking part in the conference and raising slogans 
like ‘Inqulab Zindabad’ and ‘Foreign Cloth Boycott’. Smt. Raghbir Kaur was also 
served with two years rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs 200 for violating 
restrained orders.*? Smt. Sham Devi was sentenced to undergo 2 years rigorous 
imprisonment and Rs 200 fine or in default 6 months further imprisonment inspite 
of restraint orders. Other women were given 6 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Rs 100 fine or in default 6 weeks further rigorous imprisonment.“ 

Hissar jail was the most badly run and managed. The quality of the food 
served to the prisoners was the poorest. The prisoners made several complaints to 
the superintendent of jail, but all went futile. About 380 prisoners detained in the 
Hissar jail went on hunger strike as a protest against the behavior of the Deputy 
Superintendent, poor supply of vegetables, bad wheat flour and the locking up of 
all prisoners during the day for 10 hours. Smt. Mohini Devi who was the only 
female political prisoner was denied her request ‘inspire of her delicate health, her 
request to sleep in the compound of the female ward, to cook her own food or get 
it cooked by a ‘C’ class political prisoner or to get it from some friends in the city 
was rejected’. She asked the jail authorities to get her clothes washed, but the 
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authorities paid no attention to it. Several times she had to go to hunger strike to 
get her ordinary grievances redressed. She was not given soup and oil for bath for 
washing her underwear. She was also not allowed to get her clothes washed from 
outside at her own expenses and not allowed to wear her own clothes. She fell ill 
several times on account of dietlessness and the use of oil she requested that she 
might be examined by a lady doctor for a certain disease but jail authority was 
told that she was in jail.*° 

In the beginning the government was not very harsh towards the 
nationalists particularly who were non-violent. Although they were arrested for 
their anti-British activities and kept in various jails according to their jail rules 
framed by them. With the intensification of national movement and growth of 
political activities more and more arrests were made even women were not 
spared. During the Non-Cooperation Movement only one woman Parvati Devi of 
Kamalia was arrested for her seditious speeches and given rigorous imprisonment. 
But during the Civil Disobedience Movement the British government adopted a 
repressive policy towards women volunteers and began arrests. The condition of 
jails was not good. They were detained in dark dingy cells without basic facilities. 
They were given bad food to eat which affected their health badly. Some of the 
political prisoners become sick in the jails. They were not even provided medical 
facilities and the conditions of political prisoners were very pitiable. The policies 
of the government towards the political prisoners were not satisfactory. The 
houses of political prisoners were raided in their absence and their house hold 
articles were taken and confiscated by the police. Special rights were withdrawn 
from the political prisoners. They had no sympathy with the political prisoners 
who were champions of the national movement. Some of them were even beaten 
in the jail. 
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Medical Education in the Punjab 
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The paper is an attempt to highlight the Medical Education in the Punjab. 
The paper is based on primary data like reports, Report on Progress of Education 
in India, Census of India, Annual Report on the Public Health Commission, 
Report on Working of Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Punjab, Gazetteers and 
Punjab Legislative Council Debates. For this article secondary source has also 
been explored. 

The higher teaching of medicine was recommended in four Government 
colleges situated at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore, teaching of a lower 
grade was given in eleven Government Schools. There were also some private 
managed Schools but they were of less importance than the government 
institutions. The principal function of the colleges was to train students of the 
Assistant Surgeons class for employment in the state hospitals and dispensaries, 
and similarly the schools train students for the lower or Hospital Assistant class 
for similar employment. All the students did not enter public service. Some found 
post under large employers of labour and others practice privately. The principal 
departments of the colleges gave instructions for the medical degrees of the 
corresponding universities, each of the universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
and Punjab granted the degree or diploma of Licentiate of Medicine and except 
Bombay they also granted the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. The course 
extended as a matter of rule over five years, and the preliminary qualification was 
usually universities intermediate examination. The school course for Hospital 
Assistants extended over three or four years.! 

In the beginning the higher teaching of medicine was concentrated in the 
four Government colleges at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. The students 
of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces studied at Calcutta or Lahore, 
Burmese students as rule at Calcutta. The Calcutta and Madras colleges were 
founded in the year 1835 for the training of Subordinate Medical Officers who 
were urgently needed as soon as the Government turned its attention to supplying 
medical relief to the population of the interior area. The Bombay and Lahore 
colleges were established in 1845 and 1860 respectively. The Grant Medical 
College of Bombay was founded partly by private subscription. As a tribute to the 
memory of the late Sir Robert Grant Governor of Bombay. The object of the 
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institution was declared to better impart through a scientific system the benefit of 
medical instruction to the natives of western India. The Lahore College was 
similarly founded with the object of providing education in western medicine for 
the people of the Punjab. ” 

Each college was connected with a large native hospital in which clinical 
instruction was given to the students. The Calcutta College was attached to the 
Medical College Hospital, and the two institutions were located in the same 
compound. Clinical instruction was also given in the Eden Hospital for Women in 
the ophthalmic hospital, and to some extent in the Ezra Hospital- a general 
hospital for the Jewish community. Similarly Lahore College consisted of a main 
building which had a library, lecture rooms and museums and a separate 
Pathological laboratory. It was attached to the Mayo Hospital. ? (education 1897- 
98) 

Each of the college was managed by principal, who was always a member 
of the Indian Medical service, assisted by a staff of professors. The Madras and 
Bombay Colleges were under the general control of the provincial Director of 
Public Instructions, whilst the Calcutta and Lahore Colleges were under the 
general control of the provincial Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. The 
Professorships were divided into major and minor.* (education 1897-98) 

Until 1835 there were no medical colleges and schools in India eventually 
there were no native doctors and medical students of native origin in these 
existing hospitals. The first medical college for the natives came up in 1835 and 
by 1847 all the three presidencies had its medical colleges all guided at the 
instructions of Royal British Medical Councils. From 1846-1900 the numbers of 
medical colleges and schools grew from three to fourteen.° 

As regards the number of beds per student, the existing provision in 
certain colleges was as shown below.° 
Grant Medical college Bombay 
Stanley Medical College Madras 
King Edward Medical College 
King George Medical college Lucknow 
Carmichael Medical college Calcutta 


MN] BR] Nn] orn 


The principal classes in each college were for instruction in the course of 
studies prescribed by the corresponding university for its degree or diploma, but 
there were also other classes both for civil and military pupils. In Lahore there 
was a school department attached to the college which was treated in the 
provincial return as a separate school and which contained some or all of non- 
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university classes. The following is the list of the departments in the medical 
institutions at Lahore.’ 


College Department 173 Pupils 
Female Certificate Class 8 Pupils 
School Department 291 Pupils 


The Christian missions were pioneers in western education in Punjab. 
Every town or city which became a mission station had a mission school. In 1894, 
Dr. Edith Brown started the North Indian School of Medicine for Christian 
women who began courses initially for nurses, compounders, midwives and 
medical assistants.* In 1912 it was upgraded, renamed as women’s Christian 
Medical College, Ludhiana and opened to women who were not Christian. After 
independence it became co-ed.” 

To provide medical relief to the women of the Punjab proposals were 
made to train a much larger number of women at the Punjab Medical School for 
Women at Ludhiana.'° Students were admitted in the Amritsar Medical School 
with reference to their position in the pass list of the matriculation examination 
and their health. Government did not think it advisable to issue orders in order to 
secure preferential treatment for candidates coming from any particular part of the 
province.!! 

In the work of Christian Missions the training of dais and nurses formed 
the part of their work. The Society for the propagation of the Gospel assisted a 
large number of hospital and dispensaries in Indian this regard. 

In 1931, the Punjab Medical School for Women with which was 
incorporated the Women’s Christian College Ludhiana was the only institution 
from which Women could quality for appointment as Sub-Assistant Surgeons.'° 

The Islamia and D.A.V colleges at Lahore had classes for the teaching of 
the Unani and Ayurvedic system of medicine respectively.'4 No grant was made 
by the government in connection with these classes, but the university gave 
grants-in aid to them. A scheme for research in indigenous drugs was initiated in 
the Medical College under direction of professor of Materia Medica.'> The local 
Hakims and Vadis were trained in the rudiments of western medicine to cater to 
the health needs of potential recruits to the army. The arrangement continued till 
1889, When the indigenous practioner were excluded from government medical 
service under an All- India shift to a policy which clearly favored western 
medicine.!° Western system of medicine was expensive and therefore unsuited to 
the requirements of the poor. On the other hand the indigenous system was cheap 
and large numbers of trained Vaids and Hakims would be available."” 
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For medical education, a school called the Lahore Medical School was set 
up, it progressed to such an extent that the Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals 
reported in 1868, ‘An Institution which reflects so much credit. The time has 
come when the name of such a noble institution should now be changed it is no 
longer school but an institution having a hospital and professors”.'® 

Lahore Medical College the total number of students on the rolls of the 


college was 439- Government Scholarship Holders-:'? 


Punjab 29 

NWFP 6 

Non Government Scholarship 28 

Other Students 376 Total (439) 

The medical profession was growing popular and number of students increased 

as show- 
College 1896-1897 1901-1902 
Madras 82 121 
Bombay 279 569 
Calcutta 468 595 
Lahore 238 181 
Total 1067 1466 


The number increased in other medical colleges but there was a decrease in 
the Lahore Medical College strength from 238 in 1896-1897 to 181 in 1901-1902. 
It was caused by the substitution of the intermediate for the entrance examination 
in arts as the standard of preliminary education qualifying for admission. The 
charge was made in 1897. 7° 

As there was no medical college in the United Province, the Allahabad 
University gave no medical degree and the students from these provinces used to 
take their degrees either from Calcutta or Lahore. The Calcutta University also 
used to give Degrees of Honors’ in Medicine.2! The nomen cloture of the 
Licentiate and of the Bachelor’s degree differed in the Various Universities and it 


was as follows:- 


Pattern of Degrees 
College Licentiate Bachelor’s Degree 
Madras Degree of Licentiate in Medicine | Bachelor of Medicines and Master 
and surgery of Surgery 
Bombay Degree of Licentiate in Medicine | - 
and surgery 
Calcutta License in Medicine and surgery Bachelor in Medicine 
Lahore Diploma of Licentiate in Medicine | Bachelor in Medicine 
and surgery 
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As there was a difference between the degrees conferred by the four 
universities of British India, so was the course of study and the standard of 
examinations were different for the Licentiate and for the Bachelor’s degree and 
the two courses were taught simultaneously in the colleges. The regulations were 
implicated their main features were like this- 


University General Length of | Number of | Maximum Age- 
Educational Course Examination Limit for 
Qualification for and their | Beginning and 
Entering on the Position in the | Completing the 
Course Course Course 
Licentiate 
Madras F.A Four Years 3-After the 24 | 17-21 
3" and 4" Year 
Bombay Matriculation and | Five Years 3-After the 1%, 24 | 16-21 
a special test in and 5" Year 
English and the 
mechanics of 
solids and fluids 
Calcutta F.A Five Years 3-After the 24 | Nil 
3 and 5" Year 
(b) 
Lahore F.A Five Year Ditto Nil 
Degree of Bachelor 
Madras F.A Five Years 4-After the 1%, | 17-21 
2m 4 and 5% 
Year 
Calcutta F.A Five Years 3-After the 2" | Nil 
3 and 5" Year 
(b) (c) 
Lahore B.A or B.Sc Five Year Ditto Nil 


(a) First arts or Inter-mate Examination of the University or Exam equal to it. 
(b) The First and Second Examination taken together. 
(c) Calcutta University had supplementary examination for honors in medicine. 
The research paper is an attempt to highlight the need for medical 
education and growth of medical education in the Punjab after the arrival of the 
Britishers. The study would also cover the efforts of missionaries in educating the 
native people. The research paper will also highlight the opening of hospitals, 
dispensaries and all paramedical facilities in the Punjab, as a result of growth of 
medical education. The beginning of medical education attracted not only male 
students rather it became popular among the females also. For this separate 
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medical colleges and hospitals were opened for the women at some places of the 
Punjab it created a trained class of women professionals as doctors, nurses, and 
dais, midwives. 
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| have found articles on the Dubra- 
jpur town and the abolition of line 
system in Assam particularly inter- 
esting. The article on dalits takes a 
primordial importance in order to un- 
derstand the role and position of un- 
touchable groups in indian society 
and their discrimination in lower 
social layers of indian society espe- 
cially in the violences against 
women. 
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